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Aviation Rate Data a, Gace Home Offices Have 
Issued In Pamphlet GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE Actuaries Analyze 
Form To Producers Security Program 
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United States Aviation Underwrit- 1869 

ers Encouraging Agents to 
Develop This Business 


U. S. Branch 
1892 ‘ Reserve Situation and Voluntary 
Annuities Being Studied Most 


By Companies 


RATE LEVEL STABILIZED LO Ni D O N FEW INTERVIEWS GIVEN 


Manual Also Contains Pertinent : New York Sun and Times Writers 
Facts on Aviation Insurance Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. Take Gloomy View As They 

















of Value to Producers Head Office: 55 Fifth Ave. Look Ahead 
ans T , , 
For close to fifteen years aviation NEW YORK The new Roosevelt social insurance 
insurance remained in more or less of an + program, made public last week after 
experimental stage, with premium in- many weeks of conferences with actuar- 





come slowly expanding but other factors J. M. Haines, United States Manager ies, professors and social welfare leaders, 


so subject to sudden changes that it + || elbowed the Hauptmann-Lindbergh trial 
was extremely difficult to maintain a WRITES | off the right hand column of most Am- 
steady level of rates or a permanent set Automobile, Boiler, Burglary, Credit, Elevator, Engine, Flywheel, Liability, a Sa 


erwriting rules. Because of these ee : é 
of underwriting rules ae Plate Glass, Compensation and Personal Accident and Health 
problems local agents could not be , 


| 
| 
| Congress and with the report of his com- 
brought as closely into the picture as the INSURANCE | mittee on Economic Security there came 
insurance companies desired. Today, SSS = ———— the introduction of the committee’s bill 


News broke with Roosevelt’s report to 






































however, that situation has changed for ‘ ae in the Senate and in the House. 
the better. Both aviation as an indus- The pension and annuity program con- 
try and aviation insurance are far more sists of Old Age pensions, and systems 
stabilized, the Board of Aviation Under- of compulsory contributory Old Age in- 
writers having contributed considerably e surance and voluntary Old Age annuities. 
to bringing greater uniformity in the it uman e are The old age pensions are presumed not 
insurance field. to exceed $30 a month, financed on a 
Rates Now Stabilized In life insurance salesmanship, as in that of other fifty-fifty basis by the Government. The 
‘ . _ i eat . compulsory contributory old age insur- 
ids einslk: Min Udine Geetnn Dchetien businesses, there are permissible artifices of method to skin, to Gensel ts ae nee te 
Underwriters, Inc., of New York, which bring the signature. But there = = — for the employers and employes without govern- 
represents nearly forty prominent fire exaggerations, the suppressions, the obliquities em- mental financial participation. The com- 
and casualty companies for aviation in- ployed in the current advertising of some other busi- bined contributory rate recommended is 
rang ne mene ng pi rn nesses. With peculiar distinctiveness we deal with 1% of payroll to be divided equally be- 
; wpeeree OS ae eS ee : tween employers and employes which is 
ention wns enstablin etek tes human welfare, and on what we say and do in our sales- : mag h fiv 
é ng ; = d d det d d A ds tan to be increased by 1% each five years 
the use of producers in soliciting busi- ——— 1p may Copenc, = otten wa ra » the tu tel until the maximum of 5% is reached in 
- This four-page pamphlet also in- well-being of those who, ignorant of life: insurance prin- twenty years. 
tudes pertinent facts for agents for use : . “eg sas 
Ceanestion with hnadiier aviation ia ciples and performance, must and do blindly trust us. The voluntary old age annuities are to 
petace accounts. The rates quoted are We should use only sales material whose figures have be bought directly from the Government 
oe en ay weeny tox Gain. been carefully checked for authoritative accuracy, and for ene te Righer ams gee , 
re and are approved by the Board of whose statements suppress nothing of which the pros- Insurance oe ee Careful 
Aviation Underwriters, which was found- . . . 
td some time ago when rates were not pect should be informed, and that, = dataind way, There is also a system of unemploy- 
‘able but were influenced more by com- measures up to the highest standa/rd of life insurance ment insurance, financed by 3% tax on 
itition than experience and sound un- integrit payrolls. Likewise Federal gfants to 
trwriting judgment. integrity. states for assisting widows and children 
Rates given cover insurance on air- ’ ‘ | : for the protection of public health. 
waft and liability and property damage Happily, the companies generally, and their repre- The next Se teres Bee 
n i ici - . . { . earings in Washington, which starte 
ks, All aircraft hull policies are sub sentatives generally, are faithful to the trust which the hi s k S 
ket to 100% co-insurance and on new A eg this week. : 
janes the fire rates range from 21%4% welfare of patrons and beneficiaries, and the neces- x. ~~ as the tent of the Wagner- 
lt private business and pleasure craft : . ° a “Sl ewis bills was _ printe e insurance 
icuigube dip den amnath ante alien: sarily professional relationship, imposes upon them. companies turned the measure over to 
tgines running or being started to 5% their actuaries for study. Nearly all the 
"instruction planes, ground and air in- F top executives in the business were be- 
tuding fire resulting from and following cd sieged by daily newspaper reporters for 
cash, } their opinions, but they had little to say, 
Perils of the air are covered under a / preferring to wait until the program had 


icy with a 10% deductible and includ- \, been analyzed. President T. I. Parkin- 
"g collision with the ground or other THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. son of the Equitable Life Assurance 


ject at rates ranging from 12% to Society gave out a statement to the 


8%, depending upon the uses to which WM. A. LAW, President . pore — of Coninelte Sea “= 
Nsured plane is put. Windstorm rates printed on the morning o ie day the 
Vary ts Y% to 14%; theft coverage, a See EL ADELSCEA bills were introduced. It is printed else- 
vith $25 deductible, is rated at 4%, and ’ where and took the position that the 
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Resumé of Economic Security Program 


Introduced in Washington 


Last Thursday Senator Wagner of New 
York introduced in the Senate his eco- 
nomic security bill back of which the Ad- 
ministration will stand. The complete text 
of the bill runs a large number of col- 
ums. Representative Lewis introduced an 
identical bill in the House. The principal 
old age benefits are digested as follows by 
the New York Herald-Tribune : 


Old-Age Pensions 


The old-age pension legislation is di- 
vided into three parts: (1) A national 
system of compulsory contributory old- 
age insurance; (2) Federal subsidies to 
the states to help pension the aged who 
cannot be brought under the insurance 
system; (3) A voluntary system of old- 
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age annuities. 
(1) The National System of Compul- 
sory contributory Old-Age Insurance. 


(a) Fund 


An “Old-Age Fund” is set up in the 
Treasury, managed and invested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This fund 
is supplied by a tax upon all payrolls, 
amounting to 1% as of January 1, 1937, 
2% as of January 1, 1942, 3% as of Janu- 


E vary 1, 1947, 4% as of January 1, 1952, and 
5% as of January 1, 1957, and each year 


thereafter. The tax is paid by employers, 
but each employer deducts one-half of 
his tax from the wages of his employes. 
Thus, in effect, an employer contributes 
the same amount as his employes. There 
isno tax upon that portion of a payroll 
representing the earnings of non-manual 
employes receiving salaries of over $250 
amonth. The tax is collected by means 
of stamps or coupons issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department and distrib- 
uted through the post office system. 
(b) Eligibility to Receive Pensions 
Any employe is eligible to receive a 
pension when (1) he is sixty-five years 
old, and (2) taxes have been paid in his 
behalf for at least 200 weeks over a five- 
year period, commencing before he is 
ixty, and (3) he is no longer gainfully 
employed by another. 
(c) Amount of Pensions 
Pensions are paid monthly. In the case 
of any employe in whose behalf taxes 
ate paid before January 1, 1942, the pen- 
sion is 15% of his average monthly wage 
if taxes were paid in his behalf for 200 
weeks, and 1% additional for each forty 
weeks over such 200 that such taxes were 
paid up to an additional 200 weeks, and 
% additional for each forty weeks above 
sch aggregate 400 up to an additional 
weeks. In the case of an employe 
inwhose behalf taxes are paid after Jan- 
wary 1, 1942, the pension is 10% of his 
werage monthly wage if taxes were paid 
for him during 200 weeks, and 1% addi- 
tional for each additional forty weeks 
hat taxes were paid for him. 
(d) Effect of Death 
If an insured employe dies, before he 
fs received in pensions what he paid 
plus interest, the balance goes to his 
kgal or actual dependents. 
(2) Federal Subsidies to the 
lor Old-Age Pensions. 
(a) Appropriation 
From general Treasury funds, $50,000,- 
is appropriated for the fiscal year 


States 


ending June 30, 1936, and $125,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for each 
succeeding fiscal year. 
(b) Allotment 

The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator allots yearly to each state an 
amount equal to what the state and its 
local subdivisions spend for old-age pen- 
sions under a state plan approved by the 


Administrator. 3ut the Federal Con- 
tribution shall not be more than enough 
to provide, when added to the state con- 
tribution, a total of a $30 pension per 
month to one individual. If the total 
Federal appropriation is not enough to 
match what all the states are doing, then 
the allotment to each state shall be di- 
minished to that pecentage which the ap- 


U. S. Old Age Annuities 


Experts who advised the Roosevelt Economic Security committee inform The 
Eastern Underwriter that the New York Times coverage of this story has been the 
most complete. They also say that the benefit table printed by the New York Times 


last Friday morning was approximately correct. 


The Wagner-Lewis measure does 


not give any estimates as to the benefits to be derived by those who will receive 
Old Age annuities under the compulsory Old Age plan, and the Times published 


this table of benefits: 


Monthly Annuities Payable at Age 65. 


TRANSITIONAL PLAN 


PERMANENT PLAN 


Average Monthly Wage on Which Taxes Were Paid 


$150 & $150 & 
$75 $100 $125 Over $75 $100 $125 Over 

*Age Monthly Benefits (a) Monthly Benefits (b) 
ae $11.25 15 $18.75 $22.50 $7.50 $10 $12.50 $15.00 
eee 15.00 20 25.00 30.00 11.25 15 18.75 22.50 
. ae 22.50 30 37.50 45.00 15.00 20 25.00 30.00 
hiss con 30.00 40 50.00 60.00 18.75 25 31.25 37.50 
eee 30.00 40 50.00 60.00 22.50 30 37.50 45.00 
be 30.00 40 50.06 60.00 26.25 35 43.75 52.50 
. aa 30.00 40 50.00 00.00 30.00 40 50.00 60.00 
eee 30.00 40 50.00 60.00 30.00 40 50.00 60.00 


* At beginning of tax payments. 


(a) Covers those beginning to pay taxes before Jan. 1, 1942 


(b) Covers those beginning to pay taxes on or after Jan. 1, 1942. 

These amounts assume that employer and employe have paid the equivalent of 
at least forty weeks of taxes each year up to the time the employe is 65 years old. 
The bill provides that the annuity for an individual shall be not less than the actuarial 
value of the taxes paid on behalf of the individual, together with interest accretions, 


says the New York Times. 


Whether this would increase any of the annuities above the figures given here 
would depend on several factors, such as interest rate, and these factors are not 


now known. 


In order to receive these benefits, the employer and employe jointly would be 
expected to pay a tax beginning at 1% of monthly wages each year for five years, 


and gradually increasing until at the end of twenty years they are paying 
of the monthly payroll. 


4 


into the fund of 5% 


a joint tax 


Cabinet Committee’s Report on Old Age 


Security, Contributory and Voluntary 
Old Age Annuities 


The Roosevelt cabinet committee 
report covering Old Age Security, 
Contributory Annuities and Volun- 
tary Old Age Annuities in part 
follows: 


Old Age Security 


To meet the problem of security for 
the aged we suggest as complementary 
measures, non-contributory old age pen- 
sions, compulsory contributory annuities 
and voluntary contributory annuities, all 
to be applicable on retirement at age 
65 or over. és : 

Only non-contributory old age pensions 


will meet the situation of those who are 
now old and have no means of support. 
Laws for the payment of old age pen- 
sions on a needs basis are in force in 
more than half of all States and should 
be enacted everywhere. Because most of 
the dependent aged are now on relief 
lists and derive their support principally 
from the federal government and many 
of the States cannot assume the financial 
burden of pensions unaided, we recom- 
mend that the federal government pay 
one-half the cost of old age pensions, 
but not more than $15 per month for 
any individual ; 

Since the federal government, under 


propriation bears to the sum of all al- 
lotments. 


(c) Federal Standards 


To receive a Federal subsidy, the state 
plan for old-age pensions must (1) be 
administered by a state authority ap- 
proved by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator, (2) provide for con- 
tributions by the state, (3) provide a 
large enough pension to furnish, when 
added to the income of the aged re- 
cipient, a reasonable subsistence com- 
patible with health and decency, (4) not 
deny a pension to anyone sixty-five years 
old who is not in a public institution and 
who has not income enough to live in 
health and decency and who has resided 
in the state for at least five of the ten 
years preceding his request for assist- 
ance. 


Annuity Certificates 

Section 501. The Social Insurance 
Board is authorized to borrow from time 
to time, on the credit of the United 
States, for the purpose of increasing the 
old-age fund established under this act, 
such sum or sums as in its judgment may 
be desirable, and to issue therefor, at 
such prices and upon such terms and 
conditions as it may determine, annuity 
certificates. Provided, that no such cer- 
tificate shall be issued except to United 
States citizens. And provided further, 
that there shall not be issued to an indi- 
vidual a certificate or certificates for 
loans which would amount, with interest 
accretions, to more than an annuity of 
$100 a month after such individual at- 
tained the age of 65 years. 

Each annuity certificate issued under 
this title shall be in such form and sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions, and 
may bear such interest and have such 
provisions for payment as the Social In- 
surance Board may prescribe. Provided, 
that payment of interest may be deferred 
and interest to persons to whom such 
certificates have been issued may be 
made in monthly instalments. 

The board may, under such regulations 
and upon such terms and conditions as 
it may prescribe, issue, or cause to be 
issued, stamps to evidence payments for, 
or on account of, such certificates. 

All moneys borrowed under this title 
shall be deposited by the board in the 
old age fund established under section 
404 of this act, to be held and used by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as part of 
such fund. The board shall requisition 
from such fund from time to time all 
amounts needed to meet promptly all ob- 
ligations of the U. S. arising out of an- 
nuity certificates. 


the plan we recommend, is to assume 
one-half the cost of old age pensions, we 
deem it proper that it should require 
State legislation and administration which 
will insure to all the needy aged pensions 
adequate for their support. We recom- 
mend that aid be granted only to those 
States which enact laws that are State- 
wide or territory-wide in scope, and if 
administered by political subdivisions arc 
mandatory upon them. 


Age Limits 


Such laws may limit the granting of 
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pensions to citizens of the United States 
and residents of the State or Territory, 
but may not require a longer period of 
residence than five years within the last 
ten years preceding the application for 
a pension. Property and income limita- 
tions may, likewise, be prescribed, but 
no aged person otherwise eligible may 
be denied a pension whose property does 
not exceed $5,000 in value of whose in- 
come is not larger than is necessary for 
a reasonable subsistence compatible with 
decency and health. The pension to be 
allowed must be an amount sufficient, 
with the other income of the pensioner, 
for such a reasonable subsistence. Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid are to be paid only on 
account of pensions granted to persons 
over 65 years of age, but until January 
1, 1940, States may maintain a 70-year 
age limit, which must thereafter be re- 
duced to 65. No federal aid is to be ex- 
tended for aged persons cared for in in- 
stitutions, and so much of the total pen- 
sions paid to any pensioner as was de- 
rived from the United States govern- 
ment shall constitute a lien on the estate 
of the aged recipient, which, upon his 
death, shall be enforced by the State or 
Territory and refunded to the federal 
government. The administration of the 
old age pension laws must be under the 
supervision of a designated State depart- 
ment and must be so conducted as to 
insure fulfillment of the intent of the 
federal grants-in-aid, namely, to give all 
dependent aged persons not in need of 
institutional care a decent subsistence in 
their own homes. 


Can Only Estimate Costs 


Only approximate estimates can be 
given regarding costs of proposed grants- 
in-aid. The estimates of actuaries consult- 
ed by this committee are in our judgment 
so high in estimated figures for the year 
1980 that further careful studies must be 
given to them with the objective of find- 
ing ways and means for reduction and 
limitation of estimated government con- 
tributions as of that year. 

Obviously figures will be reduced if a 
compulsory system of contributor annui- 
ties is established simultaneously with 
the federal grants-in-aid. Sound finan- 
cing demands this simultaneous action. 
Furthermore, the actuarial figures assume 
that contributory annuities will not cover 
a large percentage of our population 
comprising those who are not actual 
wage earners. It is essential that as soon 
as possible these persons be brought in- 
to the compulsory system of contribu- 
tory annuities, else the annual govern- 
ment contributions will be so high as to 
constitute an impossible charge on the 
taxpayers. 


Contributory Annuities 
(Compulsory System) 


The satisfactory way of providing for 
old age of those now young is a con- 
tributory system of old age annuities. 
These will enable young workers, with 
matching contributions from their em- 
ployers, to build up a more adequate old 
age protection than it is possible to 
achieve with pensions based upon a 
means test. 

To launch such a system we deem it 
necessary that workers who are now mid- 
dle-aged or older, and who, therefore, 
cannot in the few remaining years of 
their industrial life accumulate a substan- 
tial reserve, be, nevertheless, paid rea- 
sonably adeqate annuities upon retire- 
ment. A portion of these particular an- 
nuities will come out of government 
funds, but, because receipts from con- 
tributions will in the early years greatly 
exceed annuity payments, it will not be 
necessary as a financial problem to have 
government contribution until after the 
system has been in operation for thirty 
years. The combined contributor’s rate 
we recommend is 1% of payroll to be 
divided equally between employers and 
employes, which is to be increased by 
1% each five years until the maximum 
of 5% is reached in twenty years. 

We recommend that the contributory 
annuity system include, on a compulsory 
basis, all manual workers and non-man- 





ual workers earning less than $250 per 
month, except those of governmental 
units and thosé covered by the United 
States Railroad Retirement Act. (In the 
first five years that the act is in effect 
only employees who on the effective date 
are less than 60 years of age are to 
be included.) Emploves who lose com- 
pulsory coverage (by becoming employ- 
ers, ceasing to work, &c.) after they had 
made at least 200 weekly contributions, 
are to be permitted to continue member- 
ship on a voluntary basis by paying a 
contribution equal to the combined con- 
tributions required from employers and 
employes. 

The compulsory contributions are to 
be collected through a tax on payrolls 
and wages, to be divided equaly between 
the employers and employes. To keep 
the reserves within manageable limits 
we suggest that the combined rate of 
employers and employes be 1% in the 
first five years the system is in effect, 
2% in the second five years, 3% in the 
third five years, 4% in the fourth five 
years and 5% thereafter. If it is deemed 
desirable to reduce the burden of the 
system upon future generations the ini- 
tial rate may well be doubled and the 
taking effect of each higher rate ad- 
vanced by five years. 

Collection of the Tax 


Both the tax on the employers and 
the employes is to be collected through 
the employers, who shall be entitled to 
deduct the amount paid in the employes’ 
behalf from wages due them. The neces- 
sary rules and regulations for collection 
of contributions are to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

We suggest that the federal govern- 
ment make no contribution from general 
tax revenues to the fund during the years 
in which income exceeds payment from 
the funds, but that it guarantee to make 
contributions when the level of payment 
exceeds income from contributions and 
interest sufficient to maintain the reserve 
at the level of the last year in which in- 
come exceeded payments. According to 
our actuarial estimates, the reserve on 
this basis would be maintained at about 
$15,250,000. 

No benefits are to be paid until after 
the system has been in operation for five 
years, nor to any person who has not 
made at least 200 weekly contributions, 
nor before the member has reached the 
age of 65 and retired from gainful em- 
ployment. Persons retiring after having 
passed age 65 will receive the same pen- 
sion only as if they had retired at that age. 
The benefits are normally to take the 
form of annuities payable during the re- 
mainder of the life of the annuitant. 
Should a member die before the age of 
65 or before the amount of his own con- 
tributions has been paid to him as an 
annuity, the difference between his con- 
tributions and the amount which he may 
have received as an annuity, with inter- 
est at 3%, is to be paid as a death bene- 
fit to his dependents. Members who have 
made contributions for a short time but 
who, on reaching age 65 are not entitled 
to an annuity (because they have not 
made 200 contributions), are to be re- 
funded their own contributions, with 3% 
interest. 

One Proposal 

Under one proposal considered by the 
committee the annuity payable to mem- 
bers in whose behalf contributions 
are first paid during the years 1937 
to 1941 shall be computed as follows :— 
If they are eligible to retirement in the 
sixth year after becoming members their 
annuity shall be equal to 15% of the aver- 
age weekly wage during the period they 
have been within the system, not count- 
ing that portion of the wage in excess 
of $150 per month. 

For those retiring in the next five 
years this annuity is to be increased by 
1% of the average weekly wages for each 
additional forty weeks of contributions, 
but the increase shall not exceed 1% of 
each year of membership in the system. 
Thereafter the initial annuity is to be 
increased by 2% for each forty weeks 
contribution, but not more than 2% per 
year, until a maximum. pension of 40% 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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RESTAURANT 
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A convenient spot to “duck into” for refreshment 
between “calls” in the downtown insurance district . . . 


CHILDS GOLDEN HILL. 
roundings add much to your enjoyment of temptingly 


Inviting, cheerful sur- 


prepared dishes . . . choice, mellow wines . . . fine quality 
liquors . . . and swift, attentive service. Whether you 
prefer the leisurely, friendly atmosphere of the ‘Colonial 
Room” . . . the cozy intimacy of a semi-private room . . . 
or a quick repast at the Lunch Counter . . . you’re bound 
to enjoy the genial hospitality of CHILDS GOLDEN 
HILL Restaurant. 


WINE, DINE AND DANCE AT 
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Broadway & 43rd Street 


SPANISH GARDENS 
12 East 59th Street 
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Broadway & 73rd Street 
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103rd St. & Broadway 


No Cover Charge At Any Time 
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Louis Lane, First Boss 
Of Many Stars, Dies 


OPERATED ON FEW WEEKS AGO 





Survived by His Sons, Mervin L. and 
Frank L.; Daughter, Marie Valen- 
tine; Had Useful Career 





Louis Lane, senior member of the 
Lane agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in New York, passed away on Tues- 
day in the Harkness Pavilion following 
an operation there several weeks ago. 
Seventy-one years old, Mr. Lane put up 
a game fight for his life but succumbed 
despite his vitality and rugged constitu- 
tion. His death saddened many life in- 
surance people in New York and else- 
where who knew him by his constructive 
service to the business, and particularly 
those who had “studied under him” in 
by-gone years which list includes his 
sons, Mervin L. and Frank L.; his 
daughter, Mrs. Marie Valentine; Ralph 
G. Engelsman and Felix U. Levy of the 
Penn Mutual; Robert H. Manheimer, 
Abe Rosenstein and David A. Freedman, 
Equitable Society; A. R. Cassidy, Con- 
necticut Mutual in Miami; Leroy N. 
Whitelaw, Prudential, and many others. 

The funeral services, Wednesday, were 
private. 

Mr. Lane’s career in life insurance 
reached its height last March upon his 
thirtieth anniversary on which occasion 
he was swamped with congratulatory 
messages from all parts of the country. 
Both producers and company executives 
paid tribute to his ability, good judg- 
ment and managerial importance. One 
of his outstanding qualities was to rec- 
ognize sales ability in others and to en- 
courage its full development. 

Twelve Years an Agent 

Twelve years an agent Mr. Lane start- 
ed with the old George Henschel Agen- 
cy of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety on March 13, 1904, and consistently 
qualified for the $250,000 club conven- 
tions. In 1915 his production reached 
the high mark (for those days) of half 
a million and he was rewarded by a 
convention trip to the Coast. The fol- 
lowing year the Society made him man- 
ager of the Henschel Agency whose an- 
nual paid-for up to that time had never 
been higher than $500,000. Under Mr. 
Lane’s leadership a $750,000 volume was 
rolled up in the first nine and a half 
months of his then newly formed Lane 
Agency. 

In his thirteen years as an Equitable 
manager he put $66,000,000 on its books, 
going at the rate of $9,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 annually until his resignation as 
a manager in 1929. On the eve of Mr. 
Lane’s twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
Society in December, 1928, he was ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Astor at which the home office was rep- 
resented by Vice-Presidents Jones, 
Klingman, Borden and Fitting. 

Since 1929 Louis Lane has been in 
association with his two sons represent- 
ing first the Home Life of New York 
and then the Connecticut Mutual Life in 
which agency he had the role of coun- 
selor. 

The first boss of many stars, he will 
be missed by the metropolitan frater- 
nity. 





GUARDIAN LIFE LEADERS 


Max  Reinboth, Doremus-Haviland 
agency in New York, was the leadiny 
producer for the Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica in 1934. Second was W. C. Ross of 
Milwaukee and the next three Bernard 
Friedman, Eisendrath, New York; S. F. 
Green, Alexander-Warshauer, Brooklyn; 
and G. L. Mendes, Doremus-Haviland. 
The leading woman producer was Mrs. 
Berenice Meistroff, Kansas City, who was 
eighth on the entire list. 





ROBERT B. PEGRAM DIES 


Robert B. Pegram, who retired a few 
weeks ago after having been assistant 
secretary of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia for many years, died last week. 
He was in the service of the company 
forty-five years. 

















“ever the Twain 
Shall Meet” 


Those men and women who are 
making no preparation for an in- 
come in their Old Age need advice, 
and a life insurance salesman is 
qualified to give it to them. 


Why not say it all in few words, as William 


Cobbett did: 


“To be Poor and INDEPENDENT is an im- 
possibility.” 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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* $2,527,229,000 


New Business Up 10.1% 
In 1934, Figures Show 


ORDINARY INCREASES BY 8.7% 





Association of Life Presidents Make 
Statement of Aggregate Totals; 
December Ahead 17.2% 





New Life Insurance production for 
1934 showed a 10.1% increase over 1933 
it was revealed in figures released by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
this week. December volume was great- 
er than for any previous month of 1934 
and was 17.2% ahead of December, 1933. 
The report includes the aggregate fig- 
ures of forty-two member companies 
which have 83% of the total insurance 
in force in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 

The compilation reveals that the total 
of such new business of these companies 
for 1934 was $8,605,432,000 against $7,- 
812,602,000 in 1933—an increase of 10.1%. 
Each .class of business showed a gain. 
Ordinary insurance totaled $5,581,165,000 
in 1934 against $5,134,522,000 in 1933—an 
increase of 8.7%. Industrial insurance was 
against $2,320,874,000—an 
increase of 8.9%. Group insurance was 


- $497,038,000 against $357,206,000—an _ in- 


» crease of 39.1%. 


All classes contributed also to the De- 
cember increase, the report shows. Or- 
dinary insurance was $527,309,000 in De- 
cember of 1934 as contrasted with $465,- 
533,000 in December of 1933—an increase 
of 13.3%. Industrial insurance was 
$239,873,000 against $194,030,000—an in- 
crease of 23.6%. Group insurance was 
$71,394,000 against $55,693,000—an _ in- 
crease of 28.2%. Totaling the various 
classes, new life insurance production in 
December was $838,576,000 against $715,- 
256,000 in December of 1933—an increase 
of 17.2%. 





BRAINARD DISCUSSES INTEREST 





Mass Expectation of Low Rates May 
Bring About Opposite Results, 
Experience Has Shown 


Comments on the national business 
situation were made by Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president of the Aetna Life, at the 
annual luncheon of the A. E. Mielenz 
general agency of the company in Mil- 
waukee last week. Mr. Brainard ex- 
pressed Satisfaction that the federal ad- 
ministration had accomplished a great 
deal toward bettering the economic situ- 
ation, but deplored the fact that industry 
and business is still sadly in need of 
some expression of national policy that 
will give them courage to go ahead. 

He said there is an almost unanimous 
opinion that interest rates will remain low 
over a more or less lengthy period of 
vears, but he takes the opposite view 
because he has found that when belief 
is unanimous the opposite often takes 
place, probably because mass action dis- 
turbs economic balance. 

President Brainard also deemed the 
policy of the administration of provid- 
ing, through public funds, competing pub- 
lic utility plants as ruinous and unjusti- 
fied, asserting that public utilities are 
natural monopolies and therefore should 
and can be regulated by the public in an 
adequate manner. 


A. L. C. Financial Section 
Mid-Year Meeting Feb. 22 


The mid-year meeting of the financial 
section of the American Life Convention 
will be held February 22 at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. There will be two 
themes discussed: “Current Legislation 
Affecting Investments” and “Bonds and 
Mortgages,” both topics of great timely 
importance. 

Chairman of the section is E. B. Raub, 
general counsel for the Lafayette Life. 
Secretary of the section is Harry V. 
Wade of the United Mutual Life. 








R. L. CAMPBELL DIES 
A recent death in Canada is that of 
R. L. Campbell, manager of the photo- 
stat department of the Great-West Life 
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CANADIAN COMPANIES OPERATE 
IN FIFTY-NINE COUNTRIES 


Arthur B. Wood, president Sun Life, is author of an article desc ribing the extent 
It appeared in the 


of business which Canadian companies 


Annual Statistical and Review number of The 
point he made is that activities in non-Canadian countries 


do outside the 


Dominion. 


Monetary Times of Toronto. One 


ance in establishing Canadian credit and discovering new outlets for Canadian trade. 


The article follows: 

were twenty-six 
operating in 
four 


In the year 1879 there 
life insurance companies 
Canada, serving a population of 
millions of people. In those twenty-six 
competitive companies there were but 
few of Canadian origin, the majority be- 
ing British and American institutions 
with long and honorable records. Nev- 
ertheless, in that year one of those Ca- 
nadian companies extended its operations 
to the West Indies and thus inaugurated 
the program of expansion which has 
since carried the names of Canadian in- 
surance companies to the four corners of 


the earth. 
List of Countries 


The following list of fifty-nine coun- 
tries and territories in which Canadian 
insurance companies now operate indi- 
cates the remarkable expansion that took 
place in the half century following the 
establishment of the first foreign branch 
of a Canadian insurance company. 

United States of America, its terri- 
tories and possessions—Alaska, Hawaii, 
Panama (Canal Zone), Philippine Isl- 
ands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Other countries in North America— 
Bermuda, Mexico and Newfoundland. 

Central America — British Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Salvador. 

South America—Argentina, British 
Guiana, Chile, Columbia, French Guiana, 
Dutch Guiana and Peru. 

West Indies—Antigua, Bahamas, 
bados, Cuba, Curacao, Domenica, 
ada, Haiti, ‘Jamaica, Montserrat, 
Domingo, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. 
cent, St. Martin and Trinidad. 

Europe—Great Britain, Northern Ire- 


Bar- 
Gren- 
Santo 

Vin- 


land, Irish Free State, Malta and the 
Channel Islands. 
‘Asia—Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong 


Kong, India, Japan, Java, Malay States, 
Palestine, Siam Straits Settlements and 
Syria. 

Africa—Egypt, Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia. 


West Indies First Field 


The West Indies where the Canadian 
companies first issued foreign business 
were attractive, for business there was 
much less competitive than in Canada 
and there was comparative freedom from 
that discriminating legislation which of 
recent years has developed in certain 
parts of the foreign field. There were, 
of course, one or two well-established 
West Indian insurance companies whose 
mortality experience, covering a consid- 
erable period, was available to the Ca- 
nadian companies. 

It has always been a principle with 
Canadian insurance companies that for- 
eign business should be self-supporting 
and should not involve financial aid. To 
carry out this principle the companies 
found it necessary to establish three 
general classes of premium rates— 
Northern, Sub-Tropical and Tropical— 
each, of course, with its separate scale 
of profits. There were a number of fac- 
tors entering into the calculation of these 
premium rates. Proximity to the equa- 
tor did not necessarily imply the use of 
the Tropical or even the Sub- Tropical 
rate. Such matters as altitude, sanitary 
conditions and racial characteristics had 
to be taken into consideration. The ex- 
perience in the various countries men- 
tioned was carefully observed to make 
possible the distribution of surplus 
among the different classes of policies 
on an equitable basis. 

There are certain radical differences, 


ARTHUR B. WOOD 

too, which affect the transaction of busi- 
ness in other countries as contrasted 
with the conditions prevailing in home 
territories. Differences in race, language, 
custom and culture make it necessary to 
reconcile plans of assurance and sales 
appeal with the outlook and customs of 


have been of material assist- 





the people whose patronage is sought. 
There are also the difficulties of law and 
language to be considered. The different 
mortality experiences of the races of the 
world create still another problem for 
the insurance companies. For example, 
the death rate among Orientals tends to 
increase more rapidly after middle life 
than is the case with Occidentals and 
hence companies operating in the East 
have restricted their business more par- 
ticularly to endowments than is the case 
in Northern countries. Fortunately, the 
psychology of the Oriental is such that 
he responds most readily to a form of 
policy that emphasizes investment fea- 
tures and hence is a favorable prospect 
for the type of policy mentioned. 


Wide Range 


Of recent years the influence of West- 
ern ideas and contacts upon the people 


a 
——=—: 


ada has proceeded apace and, in Scanning 
the following figures, it should be fe. 
membered that this section of the busi. 
ness embraces not only Tropical anq 
Sub-Tropical countries but also the 
United States and Great Britain, }, 
should also be borne in mind that the 
great bulk of this business outside of 
Canada is in the United States and Great 
Britain and hence is held by those who 
are of English speech and tradition, 
The tendency towards economic na- 
tionalism so noticeable during the last 
decade has been reflected in recent years 
in restrictive legislation designed to cur. 
tail the activities of outside companies 
in several countries. Thus some of the 
attractive features which existed in the 
foreign field when these areas were first 
explored have disappeared under stress 
of recent conditions. Investment and 
deposit requirements and currency re. 





Business in Force 


Total Business 





Year in Force In Canada Outside % 
ee ee ee 7,241,000,112 4,323,231,264 2,917,768,848 40.3 
BE 2s aaah aces naauee be bes 2,962,683,205 2,248,472,885 714,210,320 24.1 
RE A eee 945,358,876 750,637,902 194,720,974 206 
New Business 
No. of Total 
Year Companies New Business New Business % 
| ae 13 562,521,206 300,823,429 53.5 
NS Bi arate hee atee avg wa eos 10 461,957,359 167,259,350 36.2 
| SARE ee ee 10 133,129,957 33,683,813 25.3 
of the East has been reflected in the  strictions have been made more exacting, 


increasing demand for policies furnishing 
a larger measure of features, usually re- 
quired in English speaking countries. In 
keeping with their policy of adaptation, 
throughout their pioneering experience, 
the Canadian companies are adjusting 
themselves to these new conditions by 
providing a more extensive range of in- 
surance, while preserving sound princi- 
ples of underwriting. 

In spite of the numerous handicaps 
alluded to, the growth of the business 
of Canadian companies outside of Can- 
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and taxation in many cases has become 
decidedly oppressive. Indeed, the Cana- 
dian companies have found that in sev- 
eral of the Latin American republics 
these conditions have become so onerous 
as to make it inexpedient to remain in 
these fields, and therefore several com- 
panies have withdrawn from these fields. 

Sut it need not, therefore, be inferred 
that future expansion of Canadian com- 
panies outside the Dominion will be con- 
fined within narrow limits. The great 
English speaking nations have always 
been moderate in their insurance legis- 
lation while taking every precaution to 
protect the policyholder, and the British 
Empire and the United States will be 
principal areas of development. Here 
are fields in which Canadian companies 
will find an important area of activity 
in the years to come. To illustrate the 
ability of the Canadian companies to 
compete with the British and American 
insurance companies in their home terri- 
tories we have the fact that about three- 
quarters of the extra-national business 
of the Canadian insurance companies is 
derived from Great Britain and _ the 
United States. 





CANADA LIFE REPORT 





New Paid-For Insurance Gained $1,105,- 
688 Last Year; Profit on Sale 
Of Securities 
The financial statement of Canada Life 
shows an increase in assets of $15,519,672. 
Total income from all sources, according 
to A. N. Mitchell, general manager and 
vice-president, was over $50,000,000, an 


increase for the year of more than 
$3,250,000. 
Surplus funds and special reserves 


total $8,496,268 and include $2,000,000 pro- 
vision for special contingencies and 
$2,600,000 for policy dividends. 


Total insurance in force amounts to 
$829,892,000. New paid-for insurance 
was $53,793,650, a gain of $1,105,688. 


Profit on sale of securities amounted to 


$673,765. 


R. B. CORDON A DIRECTOR 


Ross B. Gordon, vice-president and 
supervisor of applications for the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the company. He has been as- 
sociated. with the State Mutal for twen- 
ty-seven years, started in the actuarial 
department, was made vice-president 19 
1930, is a charter member of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association and 
has been on its executive committee 
since the start. 
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Expanding im e Life Insurance 
Keynote of New York City Sales Course 


Splendid correlation of subject ma- 
terial made the sales course conducted by 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City at the Metropolitan Life 
Auditorium last Friday and Saturday one 
of the most beneficial sponsored by the 
association. Although no definite fore- 
cast was made as to what the year has 
in store, every one of the eight speakers 
approached his subject with an underly- 
ing realization that public confidence in 
the institution of life insurance today 
means that more is expected of the agent. 
Also only the alert, well-informed sales- 
man who is willing to face facts square- 
ly, consider his own education in the 
business and seize the opportunity which 
is before him by applying tested methods 
will write the business which is to be had 
in 1935. 

The course opened by J. M. 
Fraser, president of the association, with 


was 


an address of welcome and subsequent 
speakers were introduced by Ralph G. 
Engelsman, program chairman. 

The selection of speakers was good and 
the close co-ordination of their ideas re- 
vealed that each one of them has placed 
a similar analysis on conditions as they 
exist in the field today—an analysis 
which was well expressed by James Elton 
sragg in his remark that the underlying 
philosophy in the selling of life insur- 


ance in 1935 is “the broadening of the 
meaning of life insurance to the pros- 
pect.” 


Repetition of ideas and points for em- 
phasis was used effectively and the fre- 
quent reference of one speaker to a point 
or statement made by others on the pro- 
gram tied the series of talks together as 
aunit. Of necessity the subjects were 
familiar to the agent, but each was pre- 
sented in a new light from a slightly 
different angle and old ideas and old 
theories were brought home with a new 
and important meaning. 

Both Mr. Fraser and Frank J. Mulli- 
gan, past president of the association, 
pronounced the course as highly success- 
ful and better than that of a year ago. 

An indication of the interest in the 
course was that on Friday when Denis 
B. Maduro, counsel for the life under- 
writers association, concluded his address 
on the legal aspects of life insurance at 
4:45 a large part of the audience stayed 
in the auditorium and asked Mr. Maduro 
questions until after 5:30. 

Following the address on prospecting 
by C. Preston Dawson, production man- 
ager of the Beers agency, New Eneland 
Mutual, one first-year agent called on 
two prospects during the noon intermis- 
sion and secured three more prospects 
from each. 

Find Satisfaction in Helping Others 
Henry E. North, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, declared that 
men who will succeed in 1935 must have 
adesire to serve others, must administer 
self-discipline and develop definite work 


habits. After that comes salesmanship. 
“Last year 12% of the men did 75% 
of the business,” he said. “Men have 


got to become inoculated with that which 
msurance does. Don’t you believe that 


this idea of sentiment is a lot of bunk; 


men who are making a success in this 
business are interested in serving others. 
It is absolutely necessary to have as a 
starting basis the desire to help. 

“The reason why many men fail is be- 
cause they have come from other offices 
where discipline has been imposed. In 
this business you must work out your 
own self-discipline and establish definite 
work habits. 

“Develop your personality. Few men 
give attention to the way they do things 
—the way they speak, their tone of voice. 
Also be careful of your health. A sales- 
man today has got to be sharp as a tack. 
Know your business. Develop your in- 
tellect—reason, memory, observation, i 1m- 
agination.” 


Expand Meaning of Insurance 


Mr. Bragg, general agent, Guardian, 
made a brilliant address on his subject. 
He emphasized planned action. He said: 
“Selling life insurance on the basis of 
needs means expanding the meaning of 
life insurance for the buyer in terms of 
his hopes and desires. This is a great 
business because it brings a solution to 
some of the most important problems in 
human life and because it brings to that 
solution the cleanest and finest instru- 
ment that man has made. 

“Life insurance is fine because of the 
way it is built and managed and because 
the human nature of the American peo- 
ple is fundamentally fine. Men do not 
buy unless they feel they cannot do 
without, tie his insurance up with some 
specific need in a man’s life. The end 
of life insurance in any case is the well- 
being of some human.” Mr. Bragg 
brought a human touch into his story 
telling how he had planned his own in- 
surance and what insurance is doing for 
his father who has retired and is now 
enjoying life on the beach at Miami, Fla. 


Five Methods of Prospecting 


Mr. Dawson—better known as “Pep” 
Dawson—scored a great hit with his talk 
on prospecting. He defined a prospect 
as one who had a need for the product, 
ability to buy and is approachable. He 
said: 

“You have to come through or fail on 
five known methods. They are (1) de- 
veloping natural contacts; (2) develoning 
prospects by asking leading questions 
about a definitely established name; 
(3) having centers of influence qualify 
lists of names; (4) securing aualified 
names without introduction; (5) using 
cold canvass. The use of leading ques- 
tions is especially important in order to 
aualify a name and when it comes time 
for the introduction say, ‘I'd like to talk 
to Mr. B but T don’t want to appear too 
much of a stranger to him so I'd like 
to tell him that IT know you. That’s all 
right, isn’t it?’ This leads to a favor- 
able response.” 


Gives Fundamentals of Business 


Leroy N. Whitelaw. McNulty agency, 
Prudential. with simple figures and dia- 
grams explained the fundamentals upon 
which life insurance works. He devel- 
oped it in its early stages as life in- 
surance for protection and then showed 
the return to the insured as. retirement 
income. 

His fundamental sales theory was 
built on the basis of income rather than 
lump sum. He said: “We mustn’t for- 
get those intangible-things that money is 





S MAN 


ENGELS 
Program Chairman 


RALPH G. 


only an indirect means to obtain. When 
the prospect says he has all the insur- 
ance he needs, show him according to 
charts the actual renlacement power of 
his life insurance. Show him how long 
it will last with him out of the picture, 
and then use the personal appeal show- 
ing what his credit balance will do for 
him at age 60.” 
Prestige and Success Closely Allied 
Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual, appeared 
often in the course to summarize the 
remarks of the speakers. In addition 
he spoke on the importance of building 
prestige. “You people are in a_ job 
which has professional aspects,” he de- 
clared, “and you must build up prestige 
through success, contacts and knowledge 
of the business. You must build a repu- 
tation among your clients of being the 
best life insurance man in the field. 
“Develop your personality and your 
contacts. Build yourself into your com- 
munity and develop leadership of some 
kind. In order to make yourself feel 
successful, select an obtainable objective 
and then work for it. .As prestige de- 
velops, sales resistance falls away.” 
Legal Warrants Attached to Contracts 
Mr. Maduro discussed methods of en- 
hancing the value of the life insurance 
contract by making use of and maintain- 
ing the legal warrants which may be at- 
tached to it. He said: “The legal war- 
rants attached to the contract are those 
which exempt the cash value and the 
proceeds from the claims of creditors 
either of the insured or of the benefi- 
ciary, which exempt the policy from de- 
struction by action of recision on the 
part of the company, exempt the pro- 
ceeds from estate tax up to $40,000 and 
protect the proceeds from expenses and 
costs of administration and investment. 
Such warrants keep the value of the con- 
tract up to what the face amount says 
it is worth. Government recognizes 
those warrants in the case of life insur- 
ance contracts because life insurance is 
endowed with a social function. An au- 
dit: made by an agent should tell the 


client what his contract will do for him 
at a given time.” 

Mental Attitude Highly Important 

Mr. Engelsman, leading off the pro- 
gram on Saturday morning, explained the 
use of the medical examination to moti- 
vate the close. “The sale is made in the 
mind of the salesman,” he said, “not in 
the mind of the prospect. If you can put 
your ideas in simple language that is 
crystal clear to the prospect and he 
grasps your idea, that’s the time to try 
to close and close from then on. If he 
hesitates, say: ‘Is there anything I can 
clear up?’ Point out his need to him. 
If you sell on the basis of need and he 
knows why he is buying, the case will 
stay on the books. 

“If you believe that the prospect has 
the money and that he needs the insur- 


ance, then you should stick with him. 
The trouble with most salesmen is not 
that they use high pressure, but that 


they use low pressure and sometimes no 
pressure at all. As a last resort talk 
about living insurance. Tell him about 
your own plans. Tell him what can be 
done under the plan rather than what 
may happen if he doesn’t take it. Talk 
with conviction; sincerity of purpose and 
understanding of life cannot be faked. 
They must be genuine.” 

Explains Use of Business Insurance 

Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society, 
explained insurance as really a compen- 
sation to the beneficiary for the business 

value of the insured. It replaces the eco- 

nomic loss of life. He stated that busi- 
ness insurance may be used to pay off a 
man’s interest in the business or for a 
partner to have the money to buy up 
the interest. It also provides an avail- 
able emergency fund and in closely held 
corporations it tides over what might be 
interruptions in the business. It en- 
hances and stabilizes the credit of the 
corporation and may be used to retire 
outstanding indebtedness. Where larger 
premiums are paid it may act as an old 
age retirement plan. 

Mr. Simon said: “In approaching a 
man it is necessary to convince him that 
he has the right to purchase the interest 
of the deceased. This must be arranged 


by legal agreement. Sell the agreement 
first insurance naturally follows. 

“It is best to have the survivor the 
beneficiary or have a trust company 
mentioned as trustee in order to have 
a quick and easy transaction and to 
avoid delay. 


“The clever salesman will investigate 
the business after each year’s inventory 
to determine whether there is a need 
for additional insurance. In that regard 
also it is advisable to put in the legal 
agreement a minimum guarantee clause 
that the client’s business insurance will 
never be less—that is, the value is not 
effected by existing economic conditions.” 

Summarizes High Points of Meeting 

Mr. Coffin summarized the lectures 
and divided the high points of the meet- 
ing into two definite groups—those which 
have to do with personal organization 
or getting ready for the job and those 
which have to do with actually increas- 
ing business in the field. He suggested 
that agents should review these points 
before their agency meetings. 

In closing the session Mr. Fraser an- 
nounced that the Sales Congress of the 
New York Association will be held in 
March followed by the annual banquet 
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$3,000,000 Single Premium Case 
Written By Lou Noll, Bethea Agency 


A $3,000,000 individual case combining 
insurance and annuity contracts on the 
single premium basis has been written 
by Lou Noll, member of the Osborne 
Bethea general agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual in New York and noted as a mem- 
ber of the famous Bonnie Laddies radio 
team. It took eight months of work and 
preparation to complete the case, and 
during part of the time it was doubtful 
whether the project would ever be car- 
ried through. The contracts are placed 
in twenty-three companies. 

Mr. Noll has been in the insurance 
business for only three years, having 
spent most of his career as a vaudeville 
and radio entertainer. He was a mem- 
ber of the famous team of Whalen, Noll 
and Kenney which toured for years, ap- 
peared in a number of Broadway musi- 
cal shows, and sang on the radio. His 
radio performances have been under the 
names not only of the Bonnie Laddies 
but also the Palmolive Trio, the Gold- 
Dust Twins and the Raybestos Twins. 
The group still makes appearances at 
Southampton and Park Avenue society 
affairs. 

His first week in the insurance field 
Mr. Noll sold an application, kept it up 
throughout his entire training period and 
on to the present. Even during the 
busiest days working on the $3,000,000 
case he has obtained the necessary one 
application a week. His average policies 
have been high and inasmuch as he sells 
older people his average commission rate 
is high, $18.50 per $1,000. 

Sold $1,000 Policy Same Day 

During the day on which most of the 
detail of the big case was to pass across 
his desk Mr. Noll sold a $1,000 policy. 
While breakfasting at home early in the 
morning he received a_ telephone call 
from a prospect of his. “My wife and I 
have been carefully considering the 
$1,000 policy you advised for us,” said 
the prospect. “We think you are right. 
Will you come down today and bring 
your doctor for examination ?” 

“I’m going to be terribly busy today 
—couldn’t we make it tomorrow?” 

“What’s the matter—don’t you want 
my business? You've sold us on this 
insurance idea and if you don’t want to 
handle it I’ll buy it from another insur- 
ance man.” 

“I certainly do want to fix it for you. 
How about 8:30 tonight?” So that eve- 
ning, after working all day on the details 





PHILA. APPLICATION DAY TOTAL 


540 Agents Wrote 688 Policies for 
Amount of $3,034,404, Six Times 
Normal Figure 
Philadelphia agents wrote more than 
$3,000,000 insurance on Application Day 
in that city last Thursday, despite a 
snowstorm that later turned into rain 
Exact figures show 540 agents wrote 688 
applications for $3,034,404. Although this 
is less than last year it is six times nor- 

mal production. 








ROSSI OLD AGE ALBANY BILL 

A somewhat different bill for state old 
age pensions was introduced in the New 
York legislature this week by N. A. 
Rossi and referred to Relief and Wel- 
fare Committee. It calls for a fund, ad- 
ministered by a state board, which citi- 
zens may join voluntarily or in which 
employers may insure employes. 





RIEHLE’S BEST YEAR 


_The Riehle agency of the Equitable 
Society had the biggest business of its 
history in 1934, it was announced by T. 
M. Riehle, associate manager of the 
agency, at the annual luncheon held 
Monday at the Hotel Astor with Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson as guest of 
honor. 


of the $3,000,000 case, Mr. Noll went 
to the home of the prospect and took 
the application for $1,000 with the same 
care he had given the big one. 

Mr. Noll started in theatricals in Som- 


“The Bonnie Laddies” 


Lou Noll, right, with Chas. Kenney and 
Jim Whalen. Snapped at a Penn Mutual 
onvention. 


erville, N. J., the town where he was 
educated, appearing in local minstrels 
there. His success led to his profession- 
al career. 





Columbian Nat. Gained 26% 
In ’34; Many Agencies Ahead 


The Columbian National Life closed 
1934 with 80% of its agencies recording 
substantial increases in paid business 
during the year. These advances were 


reflected in the company’s increase as a 
whole, which amounted to 26% (exclusive 
of annuities). The average premium per 
$1,000 was up considerably during 1934. 
Annuities of all kinds advanced 158%. 

In the last four months of the year 
the Columbian’s accident department in- 
troduced three new accident policies. 
These new policies, plus aggressive agen- 
cy development work during these last 
four months, more than doubled the 
company’s accident business as compared 
with the same period of 1933. 

December ended the first seven months 
of the current Convention Club year. At 
this time as many Columbian National 
representatives had completed their con- 
vention requirements as had done so dur- 
ing the entire previous club year. 

In the past year the company reduced 
its number of field representatives but 
the total premium income considerably 
advanced. Consequently field men made 
more money during 1934. 

The mortality rate during 1934 dropped 
more than 10% below the 1933 rate. In 
the last year the company’s government 
bond holdings more than doubled. Cash 
on hand and in banks also increased more 
than 100%. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETINGS 


The Lincoln National Life held two 
statewide sales meetings last week—for 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee and for Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis. A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and agency manager, headed 
the home office group which conducted 
the meetings. Others were Dr. W. E. 
Thornton, medical director; W._ T. 
Plogsterth, director publicity and field 
service; J. P. Carroll, superintendent of 
agencies. 
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LUTKEN A. L. C. VICE-PRESIDENT 

P. K. Lutken, executive vice-president 
of the Lamar Life, has become Mississippi 
state vice-president of the American Life 
Convention. He succeeds W. Calvin 
Wells, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Lamar Life, who was unable 
to accept the appointment. 





_ J. G. PARKER TALKS TODAY 


J. G. Parker of the Imperial Life, one 
of the best known of Canadian home 
office men, is to address the Life Under- 
writers Association of Toronto monthly 
luncheon today. 





E. C. BUDLONG CHANGES JOB 

E. C. Budlong, vice-president and di- 
rector of education for the Federal Life, 
Chicago, has resigned to go into agency 
development work for the company in 
Chicago. 





HEARD On The WAY — 








K. G. McNab has been appointed as- 
sistant agency superintendent of the 
Manufacturers’ Life, Toronto. He will 
devote his time to supervision of the 
company’s branches in the Orient. “Can- 
adian Insurance” gives his career as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. McNab was born in Port Arthur, 
Ont., and entered the service of the 
Manufacturers Life in 1927. He received 
his education at the schools of Renfrew, 
Ont., and at Queens’ University, from 
which he graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Joining the Manufac- 
turers Life immediately after leaving col- 
lege, he spent three years in the actuarial 
and medical departments. He was ap- 
pointed acting manager of the medical 
department in January, 1930, which posi- 
tion he held until September of the same 
year when he was sent to Japan, where 
he spent more than three years in special 
work of a medical and actuarial nature. 
During the past summer Mr. McNab 
was acting manager of South Africa dur- 
ing Mr. Pratt’s absence on furlough. 


Lee J. Dougerty, president of Guar- 
anty Life, visiting New York last week, 
said that a number of American Life, 
Convention presidents will attend the 
“home-coming convention” of the com- 
pany to be held in Davenport. Ia.. on 
February 21. The reinsurance of the Reg- 
ister Life was the big event with the 
Guaranty Life last year. 

The Guaranty now has $65,000,000 of 
insurance in force and $11,000,000 of as- 
sets. 

Mr. Dougherty said that the condition 
of the farmers of Iowa had greatly im- 
proved in the past twelve months. 





In an interview in the Wall Street 
Journal Secretary of Labor Perkins said 
the Roosevelt social security program 
will help insurance companies by making 
the population more insurance minded 

Uncle Francis 
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Emphasis on Security 
Offers New Incentive 


rR. B. HULL HARTFORD SPEAKER 





Says Government Plans Cannot Fulfill 
American Ambitions; On Program 
For Insurance Day 





Observance of Connecticut Insurance 
Day in Hartford last week included a 
straightforward address by Roger B. 
Hull, general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, on the sub- 
ject “Governmental Bounty vs. Personal 
Provision.” The talk was well received 
in Hartford and the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce has asked permission 
to reproduce the text in a future issue 
of their bulletin. Mr. Hull considered 
the struggle for security in terms of so- 
cial legislation now being considered by 
the government. He said: 

“The three principal shortcomings of 
all these so-called security proposals in- 
volving governmental bounty seem to me 
to be: First, they do not take into ac- 
count the role that must be played by 
the individual in this whole problem of 
providing future security for the indi- 
vidual. Second, they will never reach 
the goals which ambitious, creative 
Americans’ have always set for them- 
selves and upon which they will always 
insist so long as they are Americans, 
Third, they do not profess, and should 
not be depended upon, to cure the ter- 
rible curse of insecurity of the individual 
caused by the two chief uncertainties 
of life, namely, when the worn-out work- 
er is normally thrown on the ashheap of 
inactivity and at the time of that sudden, 
unpredictable, enforced cutting off of the 
worker’s activity, involving insecurity of 
dependents, which we call death. 

“Even an old age pension fulfills none 
of the functions which inhere in indi- 
vidual provision through life insurance. 
The government nrver can go half so 
far as American citizens will require in 
this business of providing financial se- 
curity for the future. It is my opinion 
that with the new emphasis upon se- 
curity there has dawned a new day for 
life insurance in this country and there 
has come a new challenge to the life in- 
surance agent.” 





GIBBS AGENCIES TO DINE 

The John E. Gibbs agencies of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Newark and New 
York will hold a dinner at the Downtown 
Club, Newark, February 11, to celebrate 
the winning by the agencies of the com- 
pany’s trophy for gain in number of 
lives. Frank H. Davis, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, will be one of the 
speakers. The contest was held during 
the last six months of 1934 for improve- 
ment in lives over the first half of the 
year. 





T. M. RIEHLE TO BROADCAST 


Taking advantage of Theodore M. 
Riehle’s presence in Nashville, where he 
will address the luncheon meeting of the 
Nashville Association of Life Underwrit- 
ters today, E. B. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life & Accident of 
Nashville, has arranged a dinner meeting 
for this evening at which Mr. Riehle will 
be guest of honor. His remarks at the 
dinner will be broadcast. Mr. Riehle 
will be on the air again on next Tuesday 
when he is in Houston, Texas. 





SCHRIVER TO SPEAK IN EAST 


Lester O. Schriver, vice-president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and genera! agent, Aetna Life, Peoria, 
Il, is coming East to attend a special 
committee meeting in New York City on 
February 15 and 16 and will arrive early 
i order to address the luncheon meeting 
of the Newark Association on February 
ll. He will also address the Sales Con- 
Stress in Hartford on February 12 in 
Which the New Haven and Springfield, 
Mass., Associations will take part. 





When some men grow old they are 
said to be in their dotage; others in their 
anecdote-age. 












MODERN 
VIEWPOINT 


The Recht and Kutcher agency has 


an environment of its own— unique in New York; 
unlike any other agency. It is entirely modern in 


viewpoint, facilities, and appearance. 


Our men have found the personal interest here 
they need. Every kind of assistance we know 
about is at their command. They are never 
encumbered by organization. Personality is 
appreciated. There could be no more congenial 
group than ours. Everyone profits by the broad pro- 


vision of service and the man-to-man associations. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
a 


General Agents for 


eye? The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Bi LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estate” 


More than half a million Americans are banded together in the 
Northwestern Mutual for the financial security of themselves and 
their families. Its assets, as reported to state insurance depart- 
ments, now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for 
mutual welfare and protection. 





Se¢urity Plan Should 
Boost Insurance Sales 


VIEW OF WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 





Comments of Acacia Mutual President 
Read to Washington-Baltimore 
Joint Sales Congress 


Although William Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Acacia Mutual Life, was not 
able to attend the joint sales congress 
of the Baltimore and District of Colum- 
bia Life Underwriters Associations, he 
sent a letter expressing some of his be- 
liefs to P. L. Rogers, sales congress 
chairman, who read it at the meeting. 
Some of Mr. Montgomery’s points were: 

With the probability in the near fu- 
ture of government unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pensions, etc., there natur- 
ally comes to our minds, What will their 
effect be upon the sale of life insurance ? 
In my opinion they will have about the 
same effect as the War Risk insurance 
had: they will merely advertise the busi- 
ness, emphasize more and more its im- 
portance, if not indeed its necessity, so 
far as the sale of ordinary life insurance 
is concerned. 

The investment end of the life insur- 
ance business today requires greater 
thought than ever before, because not 
only are interest rates steadily going 
down generally and probably will con- 
tinue to do so until they reach a certain 
level, but at the same time there is a 
scarcity of suitable new investments. 
This, of course, means a decrease in in- 
terest earnings, and that in turn means 
a decrease in dividends unless the com- 
panies can find some way through econ- 
omy of management to offset, in part 
at least, not only the loss in interest 
earnings but also the losses sustained on 
investments. 

I suggest that the writing of quality 
business and establishing the standard 
of net gain will do much to overcome 
some of these losses. We as life under- 
writers can do much to help our com- 
panies in that respect. 

Agents’ Contracts 

To me one of the regrets is that there 
has been practically no development in 
the contracts of the life underwriter. Re- 
gardless of all the developments in the 
business world for the last forty years, 
the agency contracts are about the same 
as they were then: The false god of 
production has been so emphasized that 
the agents feel they must fall down and 
worship it. Better by far, both for the 
companies and the agents, had the stand- 
ard of net gain been established and the 
contracts based upon present day em- 
ployment with a permanent and increas- 
ingly profitable compensation in the fu- 
ture. 





SUN NEWARK OFFICE LARGER 





1,000 Invitations to Reception Sent Out 
by Manager E. C. Hoy; History 
of Agency 

New quarters for the Newark branch 
of the Sun Life of Canada were opened 
with a reception yesterday afternoon. 
The agency’s new quarters are in the 
Military Park Building, where it has 
been located since 1929. More than 1,000 
invitations to the reception were sent 
out to life insurance executives, govern- 
ment officials and life agents. 

The Sun Life Newark agency was es- 
tablished in May, 1924, with two em- 
ployes. 


A. V. OTT’S RECORDS 

The A. V. Ott agency of the Equitable 
Society in New York City last year set 
all-time records for the agency’s volume, 
premiums and cases. Average production 
for each agent under contract was $100,- 
000. The percentages of 1934 increase 
over 1933 were: Volume 45%, premiums 
44%, cases 10%. The increase in num- 
ber of club members was 84%, increase 
in persistency of business 11%. The aim, 
according to Mr. Ott, is to arrive at a 
point where every member of the agency 
makes a good living through selling life 
insurance. 
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L.A.A. Round Table Discusses 
Broad Range of Live Topics 


The Life Advertisers Association held 
its eastern round table meeting in New 
York last Friday when a broad range of 
subjects was discussed in round table 
fashion in addition to several prepared 
papers. 

D. Bobb Slattery, assistant to the 
agency vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, was chairman of the round 
table. Guest speaker for the occasion 
was Osborne Bethea, general agent, New 
York, for the Penn Mutual, whose talk 
is reported below. A paper on letter 
advertising by Bert N. Mills, secretary 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
is also given in another column. Ken- 
ilworth H. Mathus, supervisor of pub- 
lications of the Connecticut Mutual, led 
a discussion on house organs and book- 
lets. 

Discussing the value of national ad- 
vertising, Arthur H. Reddall, assistant 
secretary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, said we should dispose of 
the old policy and idea that our business 
is different. After all, life insurance is 
money bought for future delivery. This 
form of advertising makes sales efforts 
of the agents easier. It keeps insurance 
in force and reduces the heavy turnover 
of agents. Newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising of today has a big following by 
the rising generation and they are par- 
ticularly interested in these things which 
add to their advancement. Life insur- 
ance is one of the things that really add 
to progress. 

Among others present were: Nelson 
A. White, Provident Mutual; Arthur A. 
Fisk, Prudential; John H. Rees, acting 
secretary of the Round Table, Colonial 
Life; C. P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mutual; 
J. M. Blake and Seneca M. Gamble, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Ralph W. Horn, 
Continental American; George A. Adsit, 
Girard Life; William J. Bradley, Home 
Life of Philadelphia; Harvey L. Kas- 
model, Jr., Sun Life of Baltimore; Ken- 
neth R. Miller and Lewis W. S. Chap- 
man, Sales Research Bureau; Mary F. 
Barber, Penn Mutual; George T. Eager 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 


Need for Public Education 


On Insurance, Says Bethea 
The ignorance of the average business 
man on the uses of life insurance are 
sometimes appalling, Osborne Bethea, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual, New 
York, told the Life Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation at its eastern round table con- 
ference here last Friday. “Think of it, 
only 15% of the life insurance in force 
today is settled on an income basis,” he 
said. “General Motors can make the 
world talk about a new engineering fea- 
ture in a few months but most men don’t 
know how life insurance can best serve 
their interests. 

“It is my observation,” continued Mr. 
Bethea, “that you advertising managers 
are not close enough to the men in the 
field. As I see it, your duties are three- 
fold: educate the public, conserve busi- 
ness on the books and devise ways and 
means of getting new business. If this 
is true, it is of paramount importance 
that you be one of the field rather than 
something apart. I urge you to further 
increase your already great value by: 
Closer personal contact with agents and 
general agents, constant research with 
producers, more research with the public, 
selling yourself and material to your or- 
ganization, material casually presented to 
the field will be casually received. 

“Your work, I believe, must abound in 
usefulness. Tell the general agent and 
agent—sell the general agent and agent 
—and then give the agent all of the 
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Effective Use of Letter Advertising 
Told By B. N. Mills of Bankers Life Co. 


The importance of letter advertising 
and their uses and content were dis- 
cussed before the eastern round table 
of the Life Advertisers’ Association held 
in New York last Friday by B. N. Mills, 
secretary of the’ Bankers Life Co. of 
Des Moines. 

Letter advertising concentrates the ef- 
fect of other advertising efforts, said Mr. 
Mills. The billboard, the magazine page, 
the circular and the advertising folder 
register impressions on prospects. All 
of these impressions give the prospect 
a favorable attitude toward life insur- 
ance. The advertising letter pulls these 
favorable impressions together and ¢on- 
centrates attention on them. The other 
kinds of advertising make their appeal 
to all of the public or to a group of the 
public, but the advertising letter makes 
its appeal to John Smith himself. The 
advertising letter individualizes the entire 
advertising appeal of all life insurance 
advertising. 

Letter advertising is good for all life 
insurance salesmen but especially for 
those who need it most, said the speaker. 
The life insurance salesman of the high- 
est type who knows all the answers may 
not consider advertising as anything 
really necessary to him in his success- 
ful work. But the average salesman 
needs the encouragement and help of 
advertising, and especially the directing 
influence of letter advertising which 
makes it possible for him to put the spot- 
light on the places where he has the 
best chance to succeed. 

Letter advertising isn’t a miracle work- 
er and it isn’t a magic formula which 
brings applications without work. It is 
essentially nothing more than a good 
plan of work which is at the same time 
a type of advertising. The combination 
of the two is happy. The salesman likes 
and wants advertising. He needs a plan 
of work whether he likes it or not. Roll 
the plan of work up in a strong wrapper 
of advertising and you have a package 
which appeals to him as a real answer to 
his prayer. 

Points of Good Letters 

The effectiveness of letter advertising 
will depend on how good the plan and 
the letter are. In working out a good let- 
ter and a good plan, the following points 
are essential: ‘ 

1. A clear and accurate conception of 
what is to be accomplished. Is the letter 
to appeal to prospects in general or to 
some special group of prospects? Is the 
plan to be handled by all agents or by a 
limited number of agents? Is the letter 
to be used over a limited or a long period 
of time? Is the appeal in the letter to 
be on some special type of policy or on 
the idea of life insurance in general? 

2. Definite planning for the plan. Pre- 
paring a good letter and a good plan 
are only the first step. The second and 
even more important step is to plan for 
the use of the plan. Your average sales- 
man won’t just fall over himself to adopt 
and work out a letter advertising plan, 


no matter how great its merits may. be. 
You must work out a schedule and 
tell him exactly what to do. You 
must build a house for the plan to 
live in. It must have doors and windows 
so that the salesman can go in and out 
of it and see out of it. The house for 
the plan must take into first account the 
agency manager who will be the front 
door, and as the salesman enters the 
house the front door will welcome him 
and show him how he can use the house 
to best advantage. Infinite care must 
be used in working out the intricate de- 
tails and anticipating as far as possible 
all the things that are going to happen 
in the course of operations. Will the 
salesman understand, for instance, that 
a certain letter does not apply to wid- 
ows? Make it plain to him. Will he 
understand that he must have a list of 
names in the home office on a certain 
date? Make it very plain to him. 

3. Ingenuity and originality in con- 
ception and execution. In arriving at 
this high ideal, the salesman as well as 
the prospect is to be taken into consid- 
eration. The letter must appeal to the 
prospect. The letter and the plan must 
appeal to the salesman. If the letter and 
the plan are both appealing in their char- 
acter, you have a good foundation upon 
which all of the rest of the structure may 
be built. A desirable letter should, of 
course, be clear and simple and sincere. 
The same qualities are necessary for the 
plan. In the working out of both letter 
and plan, the element of timeliness may 
be used effectively. Follow along with 
general trends of thought. Take advan- 
tage of seasonal psychology. 

Using Team Work 

4. Team work in putting the plan over. 
The entire home office and field of the 
company must get behind any letter ad- 
vertising plan to make it effective. The 
sales department must know just as much 
about it and be just as enthusiastic about 
it as the sales promotion department. 
The agency manager must know all about 
the plan, be enthusiastic about the plan, 
and transfer his knowledge and enthusi- 
asm to his salesmen. The agency cashier 
must be informed as well, and must join 
the agency manager in his enthusiastic 
efforts 

5. Rolling up the snowball. A letter 
advertising plan well started with all ele- 
ments favorable is something like a 
snowball being pushed uphill. It can be 
made to bring bigger and better results 
by steady pushing, but the battle is al- 
ways uphill and the shoulder must always 
be under the snowball. When the speed 
slackens, then some new element of in- 
terest must be added or some new appeal 
be made. But every time the ball is 
turned over, somebody has to push. In 
order to keep the ball rolling at its best, 
there must be plenty of pushers and no 
draggers. With the entire strength of 
the company behind an honest, well-di- 
rected, well-prepared effort, letter ad- 
vertising is bound to build more sales. 





credit for the job he does. As a matter 
of fact, the agent does make the sale 
and is entitled to the credit. But you, in 
many cases, help to open the prospect’s 
door so that the salesman can conduct 
his interview under favorable surround- 
ing conditions. 

“In the summer of 1934 we decided that 
our agency was selling too much so- 
called low cost insurance. Our advertis- 
ing manager and agency department 
worked with us on a definite plan to sell 
the agents away from an unnecessarily 
large volume of term insurance and fam- 
ily income. With the new material, a 
series of meetings and constant follow- 
through, the agency succeeded in increas- 
ing its life insurance premium income as 
follows: 


, September—$ 4,000 increase over September, 1933 


October — 10,000 - si 
November— 40,000 a “* November, 1933 
December — 40,000 ” “December, 1933 

“T relate the above experience simply 
because it proved to me, conclusively, 
that advertising managers can help put 
money in my pocket and in the pockets 
of our men. Furthermore, this proves to 
me that we will show mutual profit by 
close relationship. 

“The field organizations of life insur- 
ance companies are gradually becoming 
more and more effective. election is 


October, 1933 


getting better, training continues to im- 
prove and supervision shows more signs 
of good management. As these processes 
develop, you will find constantly increas- 
ing results from your untiring efforts.” 


Meets in New York 


Round Table Chairman 


—~ 





D. BOBB SLATTERY 


Mr. Slattery has been a member of 
the home office organization of the 
Penn Mutual Life for ten years. His 
first work was in the auditing depart- 
ment, where, having demonstrated his 
ability, he was appointed a_ traveling 
auditor. Later he organized the direct 
mail advertising department and wasap- 
pointed its manager. He has been con- 
spicuously successful in popularizing 
that service among the agency force J 
while at the same time he assisted in 
other sales promotional work. 

On June 1, 193, Mr. Slattery was 
appointed assistant to the agency vice- 
president, and assists the vice-president 
in a broad way in home office agency 
administration. 

He was treasurer of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association in 1933-34, being 
elected vice-president for 1934-35 at the 
anrual convention of the association held 
at Memphis in November. 


House Organs and Booklets 
Discussed by K. A. Mathus 


Among the subjects of particular in- 
terest to sales promotion men considered 
at the eastern round table conference of 
the Life Advertisers’ Association held in 
New York last Friday was open dis- 
cussion of house organs and_ booklets 
led by Kenilworth H. Mathus, supervisor 
of publications for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. One of the points considered was 
what should be the relative proportion 
of sales ideas as compared with news 
items in the company magazine  Per- 
haps no one can answer this question 
conclusively he suggested, but _ those 
present had definite, though conflicting 
opinions on the subject. Long items vs. 
short items also brought forth much dis- 
cussion, as did such matters as getting 
contributions, rejecting contributions and 
judicious use of humor. : 

Evidence was noted of a noticeable im- 
provement in the general run of life in 
surance house organs in both appearance 
and contents. : 

A similar barrage of debatable points 
enlivened the session on Booklets an 
Folders. Long vs. short copy; photos 
vs. art work; complete vs. incomplete 
stories; free distribution vs. charging; 
and cheap vs. elaborate preparation wert 
typical subjects. Other matters discussed 
were use of testimonjals, quantity of 
mailing pieces; teaser titles ; novelty 
folds and cut-outs; and imprinting. 
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CECIL F. CROSS 


Cecil F. Cross, underwriting secretary 
of the Lincoln National Life, has been 
appointed secretary and a member of 
the board of directors. He _ succeeds 
Frank L. Rowland who resigned last July 
to become executive secretary of the Life 
Office Management Association in New 
York. Mr. Cross will take over his new 
duties January 30 after the board of di- 
rectors meeting on that date. His ap- 
pointment has been announced by Presi- 
dent Arthur F. Hall. 

Mr. Cross is not only an underwriter 
but an actuary as well, having held the 
post of actuary for the American Life 
of Detroit from 1922 to 1931 when he 
came to the Lincoln National as assistant 
secretary. He had previously been asso- 
ciated with the Lincoln National from 
1920 to 1922 as chief underwriter. Be- 
fore that he had been with the Central 
Life of Des Moines and the Inter-Moun- 
tain Life of Salt Lake City. 

He was graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1917 and is a native of 
that state. He has frequently appeared 
on programs of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 





Three Travelers Promotions 


Made in Life Department 


The Travelers has made three new ap- 
pointments in its life department. Louis 
L. Lyman has been made assistant sec- 
retary; Dorrance C. Bronson and Milton 
J. Ward have become assistant actuaries. 
Mr. Lyman is a native of Hartford. He 
joined the company in 1914 and has been 
continuously in the life department since 
except for two years in the World War. 
He was made an underwriter in 1920 and 
has been in charge of various divisions, 
the New York division since 1926. 

Mr. Bronson was born in Lowville, 
N. Y., was graduated in 1924 from the 
University of Michigan where he ma- 
jored in mathematics and _ actuarial 
science. He entered the employ of the 
actuarial department of the company in 
August of that year. 

Mr. Wood was born in Fair Haven, 
Vt., was graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1926 with Phi Betta Kappa rank. 
In July of that year he entered the ac- 
tuarial department of The Travelers. 





K. A. STONE GENERAL AGENT 


K. A. Stone, a member of the Lincoln 
National Life home office staff, has been 
made general agent for the company at 
Rockford, Ill., for the northwestern IIli- 
nois territory. He entered the business 
in Rock Falls, Ill., as life department 
representative of the W. T. Stone general 
insurance agency. For the past five and 
a half years he has specialized in agency 
service work at the home office in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 





January 25, 193; 








Shows Significant Trends 
Several significant trends are shown 
in the eighty-fourth annual statement of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life. New life in- 
surance paid for was 41% greater than 
in 1933, a gain even above the average. 
The amount of gain was $14,000,000. Sin- 
gle premiums paid for life insurance and 
annuities gained 90%. At $26,600,000 the 
total premium income was largest in the 
company’s history. There was a small 
but significant gain in insurance in force, 
reversing the recent trend. Assets in- 
creased over $10,000,000 while more than 
$996,000 was added to surplus, bringing 
the total assets to $179,480,000 and the 
surplus to $5,818,000. In the past five 
years of business depression assets have 
increased more than $40,000,000. 

Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties increased from $6,693,000 to $19,689,- 
000. Cash on deposit increased from $3,- 
743,000 to $5,600,000, which is the largest 
cash reserve ever held by the company 
at the close of any year. 

The amount of insurance terminated 
by lapse and surrender during the year 
showed a very material improvement. 
The total of terminations was only 8% 
of the amount of insurance in force at 
the beginning of the year. The com- 
pany’s mortality was low and its exneri- 
ence with indemnity for accidental death 
was Satisfactory. The results of disa- 
bility protection were once more favor- 
able, reversing the trend of the last few 
years. 

President A. A. Welch in his annual 
report to policyholders points out the 
company’s splendid financial condition, 
conservative valuation of assets and the 
more favorable turn in respect to the 
real estate situation. 





WHITE AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 

The William K. White agency of the 
John Hancock in Newark, N. J., has paid 
for over 80% more new business in 1934 
than during 1933. 
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TO LAY ACACIA CORNER-STONE 


The first annual convention of the Wil- 
liam Montgomery Quality Club of the 
Acacia Mutual will be held in August of 
this year, the occasion being the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new Acacia 
home office building in Washington, D. 
C. The Quality Club is a production hon- 
or awarded on a basis of conservation as 
well as production. 


OHIO STATE LIFE GAINS 


The Ohio State Life had a gain of $2,- 
500,000 in paid-for insurance in force 
during the past year, it was reported at 
the annual meeting last week. Surplus 
assets were highest in the history of the 
company. A quarterly dividend was de- 
clared. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL FIELD CLUB 

The 1934 Field Club of the American 
Central Life will convene at the home 
office in Indianapolis March 1 to 6. The 
membership will be next to the largest 
of any field club in the company’s his- 
tory. 
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Now Partner With Father 
In Maine General Agency 





W. BRADFORD CUSHMAN 


W. Bradford Cushman has become a 
partner with his father, A. L. Cushman, 
in the general agency for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life of Milwaukee for the 
state of Maine, which has headquarters 
at Portland. The agency will now be 
known as A. L. & W. B. Cushman. 

A. L. Cushman joined the Northwest- 
ern Mutual thirty years ago as special 
agent in Brockton, Mass. Later he be- 
came district agent there. In October of 
1924 he was made general agent for 
Maine. 

W. Bradford Cushman joined his father 
as agency supervisor when the latter 
went to Maine as general agent. The 
younger Mr. Cushman had just been 
graduated from Boston University in the 
business administration college. He is a 
C.L.U. and a member of the executive 
committee of the Maine Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 





Former Sales Manager for 
Knox Hat Co. with Phoenix 


Stanley V. Wright, formerly national 
sales manager for the Knox Hat Co. and 
an outstanding salesman, is now with the 
Sam P. Davis agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual in New York City. He came with 
the agency in December upon the persua- 
sion of Mr. Davis, who was his classmate 
at Middlebury College, Vermont. 

After serving as an aviator in the 
World War Mr. Wright was with the 
Knox people for fifteen years. He says 
he likes the human element in the insur- 
ance business and the vast number 0 
prospects. Last week one of his pros- 
pects was taking the night boat to Bos- 
ton so Mr. Wright took passage on the 
same ship and sold him a $10,000 con- 
tract. 
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Newark Lecture Course 
Gets Large Attendance 


HOLDING WEEKLY SESSIONS 
D. B. Maduro to Speak This Afternoon; 
Bendiner, L. G. Simon and Hut- 
tinger to Follow Later 








The weekly educational course being 
conducted in Newark by the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey is drawing a regular attendance 
of close to 200. Sessions are held in the 
auditorium of the Prudential home office 
Friday afternoons at 4 o’clock except in 
the weeks of the association’s monthly 
luncheon, when the speaker at that af- 
fair gives an educational talk. 

This is the largest educational activity 
to be undertaken by the association, 
which also holds an annual sales con- 
gress. The opening speaker was Law- 
rence Simon, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York, 
who addressed the January luncheon 
meeting. First of the Friday afternoon 
lecturers was Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. Today’s speaker is to be Denis 
B. Maduro, counsel of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City. 

Future addresses are: 

Irvin Bendiner, Wharton School of 
Finance, February 1; Prudential audi- 
torium; Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable 
Society, February 11, luncheon at New- 
ark Athletic Club, 12:15; E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, Penn Mutual Life, February 15, 
Prudential auditorium. Many of them 
have appeared on the similar program in 
Philadelphia. 

Presiding at the affairs are either 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president of the 
association and general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual, or John E. Gibbs, 
chairman of the educational committee 
and general agent for the Penn Mutual. 

A nominal charge is made for admis- 
sion to the Friday lectures. The asso- 
ciation has extended an invitation to any 
New York agents, especially those with 
homes in New Jersey, to attend the 
meetings. 


JOHN HANCOCK PROMOTIONS 








Sanderson and Kidder Now Assistant 
Secretaries; Mitchell, Hiltabrand and 
Reed Ass’t Treasurers 
The John Hancock Mutual Life at a 
meeting of the directors on January 14 
elected Leslie Sanderson and Dana J. 
Kidder assistant secretaries of the com- 
pany. C. F. Mitchell, J. C. Reed and 
W. P. Hiltabrand were named assistant 

treasurers. 

Both Mr. Sanderson and Mr. Kidder 
have been with the company for more 
than thirty-five years. They started as 
clerks in the home office and_ have 
served in various managerial capacities 
during their careers with the company. 
Mr. Kidder was made supervisor of Or- 
dinary policy divisions last December. 
Mr. Sanderson has been manager of the 
home office collection division. 

_Mr. Mitchell started as a clerk twenty- 
six years ago and is now special assis- 
tant to the treasurer in connection with 
the company’s bond investments. Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Hiltabrand joined the 
company more than ten years ago. In 
recent years they have been engaged in 
the farm mortgage division of the 
finance department. 


WIND UP O’BRIEN COMPANY 

_ The Jeffersonian National Life, organ- 
ized in Michigan by M. E. O’Brien in 
1933 but never in operation, is to be 
wound up by Commissioner John C. 
Ketcham who has started proceedings in 
court. Promotion was begun by a Dem- 
cratic party group in January, 1933, af- 
ter the national party’s victory at the 
Polls but it was killed by the banking 
Crisis which came in March. 


PROMOTED BY CANADA LIFE 

John H. Romig, Toronto, has been 
made an assistant superintendent of the 
Canada Life Assurance. He joined the 
i920" as educational supervisor in 
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THE IDEA PROSPECTS HAVE that 
they can afford to “let it go for 
awhile” probably costs you more 
sales than any other one factor. They 
put you off: “It sounds very inter- 
esting, but I’m sort of hard up just 
now; later on I'll be able to handle 
it better . . .” 


But here is an advertisement that 
goes right to the heart of this selling 
problem. Using a story that no father 
of a family can help applying to his 
own personal case, it shows clearly 
and dramatically the danger of wait- 
ing, of postponing needed insurance 
protection. 


Nor does it leave the reader there. 
It goes on to show him why he need 
no longer wait, shows him that The 
Union Central Life’s new Multiple 
Protection Plan offers every kind of 
protection he would like to have, 
both for his family’s future and his 
own—all in one policy that he can 
afford immediately. 


In a word—it leaves him in an 
unusually receptive mood for the 
next Union Central man who calls 
- - . a fact that is being reflected in 
the daily production records of the 
Union Central field force. 
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New Social Insurance Board 


The Wagner social security bill describes 
the proposed social insurance board which 
will supervise the new social security bene- 
fits as follows: 

Section 401 (a). There is hereby es- 
tablished in the Department of Labor 
a Social Insurance Board (hereinafter 
referred to as the “board”) to be com- 
posed of three members to be appointed 
by the President. During his term of 
membership on the board no member 
shall engage in any other business, voca- 
tion or employment. Each member shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a 
vear and shall hold office for a term of 
six years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed, shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such 
term; and (2) the terms of office of the 
members first taking office after the date 
of enactment of this title shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, one at the end of 
two years, one at the end of four years 
and one at the end of six years after the 
date of enactment of this title. The 
President shall designate the chairman 
of the board. 

(b) The board is authorized, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of La- 
bor, to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such officers, attorneys and experts 


Analyze Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


program will stimulate interest on the 
subject of security. That is the opinion 
of the insurance community. 


No Names Quoted in Hartford 

The Hartford Courant ran half a col- 
umn under the headline, “Conflicting 
Views Are Held Here On Wagner-Lewis 
Bill.” One set of men seen said they 
thought the Roosevelt program would 
have a stimulating effect on insurance; 
that it would make straight insurance 
easier to sell. Others did not think the 
program would work out satisfactorily. 
Not an executive seen was quoted by 
name. 

The Tremendous Reserve 

The attention of the actuaries was cen- 
tered mostly on the following points: the 
gigantic reserves which the carrying out 
of the program will build up as the pro- 
gram gets into its swing and the dyna- 
mite feature there always is when so 
much money may be mistaken for “sur- 
plus;” the tremendous size of massed 
benefits as the years roll along; the sure- 
ness with which the number of depend- 
ents will grow; and the “annuity certifi- 
cates” feature of the bill, which provides 
that there shall not be issued to an in- 
dividual a certificate or certificates for 
loans which would amount with interest 
accretions to more than $100 a month 
after such individual has reached the age 
of 65. This is the voluntary annuity sec- 
tion of the bill. 

Daily Paper Critics 

As soon as the text of the bills was 
read critics began to appear outside of 
the insurance business. Some of the 
Senators thought $30 not enough for pen- 
sions. 

On Friday daily paper critics started 
cutting loose, and they continued their 
barrage in other issues. Two of these 
writers, Louis Stark of the New York 
Times and Phelps Adams of the New 
York Sun, stated that the cabinet com- 
mittee, headed by Secretary Perkins, had 
ignored warnings of the actuarial experts 
of the probably ultimate cost of the pro- 
gram. They declared that (in the 4,000 
word resume of the committee on eco- 
nomic security, which was 30,000 words 


as may be necessary for carrying out its 
functions under this act, without regard 
to the provisions of the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and, subject to the civil service 
laws, to appoint such other officers and 
employes as are necessary in the execu- 
tion of its functions and fix their salaries 
in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended. 


Duties of Social Insurance Board 


Section 402. The Social Insurance Board 
shall have, among its duties, the duties 
of :— 

(a) Studying and making recommen- 
dations as to the most effective methods 
of providing economic security through 
social insurance, and as to legislation and 
matters of administrative policy concern- 
ing old-age insurance, unemployment 
compensation, accident compensation, 
health insurance and related subjects. 

(b) Examining and making recommen- 
dations as to the Secretary of Labor as 
to the allowance of credit under title 
VI of this act; 

(c) Supervising and directing, as here- 
inafter provided, the payment of old-age 
annuities under a national contributory 
old-age insurance system; 

(d) Issuing old-age annuities, as pro- 
vided in title V of this act; 

(e) Assisting the states, in the manner 
hereinafter provided, in the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation laws. 


long,) important estimates of the com- 
mittee about the eventual cost of the 
program had been omitted. 

The report of the committee estimates 
7,500,000 people over 65 years are now 
living as dependents. In New York 
State in 1929 nearly 50% of the aged 
population of 65 years or over had an 
income of less than $20 per month. There 
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are 700,000 people on F.E.R.A. relief 
rolls who are 65 years old or over. In 
the U. S. there were in 1930 6,500,000 
people over 65 years of age, representing 
5.4% of the population. By 1940 it is 
believed by the committee 6.3% of the 
population will be 65 or more. 

There are four times as many old peo- 
ple over 65 on relief lists as are in re- 
ceipt of old age pensions at the present 
time. In most of the state pension acts 
now in force pensions are limited to $1 
per day less any other income the pen- 
sioners may receive from any source. 
Many of these old age pension laws are 
entirely non-functioning. 

Staggering Tax Possibilities 

Phelps Adams began his story as fol- 
lows: 

“Taxpayers will be forced to contribute 
a maximum of two billions of dollars 
over and above all contributions made by 
employers and employes in order to 
meet the staggering costs of the New 
Deal’s social insurance program, it was 
revealed today when the full text of the 
report of the President’s committee on 
economic security was unostentatiously 
published. The committee’s estimates 
show that were the old age pension funds 
to be established at the outset on basis 
adequate to meet the ultimate actuarial 
requirements the Government would be 
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obliged, in the first year alone, to cop. 
tribute $636,000,000 out of general taxa. 
tion, and that, on the basis recommended 
by the committee, the cost will mount jn 
the next fifty years to the sum of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 annually. 

“In contrast to these figures the Wag. 
ner bill provides for appropriations of 
only $50,000,000 in the first year and 
$125,000,000 in the following year as the 
Federal Government’s contribution to old 
age pensions.” 

In discussing the many millions who 
will be dependent at the age of 65 in 
1965 and the fact they will not be able 
to contribute enough to a pension fund 
to provide large enough annuities for 
their support Mr. Adams said the differ- 
ence between the amount of their con- 
tributions and the amount of required 
benefits will have to be made up by the 
Government out of general taxation at 
an average annual cost which he estj- 
mates to be $500,000,000. 

“The committee, instead of recom- 
mending such an appropriation at this 
time,” he said, “advised that these pay- 
ments be postponed until the actual 
drains on the fund begin about thirty 
years hence. Because of this delay, how- 
ever, the taxpayers, when they finally 
begin, will be called upon to contribute 
annual sums reaching a maximum of $1,- 
400,000,000 in the year 1980.” In recom- 
mending this procedure the committee 
said: 

While the creation of this debt will impose 
a burden on future generations which we do 
not wish to minimize, we, nevertheless, deem 
it advisable that the Federal Government should 
not pay its share of the cost of old-age annui- 
ties (the unearned part of annuities to persons 
brought into the system at the outset) cur 
rently. To do so would create a reserve which 
would reach a total of about $75,000,000,000. 

Further, to pay this cost now would unfairly 
burden the younger part of the present genera. 
tion, which would not only pay for the cost 
of its own annuities but would also pay a large 
part of the annuities to the people now middle- 
aged or over, 

Expressed differently, the plan we advocate 
amounts to having each generation pay for 
the support of the people then living who are 
old. However, we favor showing the debts to 
the fund currently incurred by the Government, 
which debts should be evidenced by formal 
Government obligations issued to the fund. 


Says Actuarial Advice Was Not Given 
Proper Weight 


Louis Stark, writing in the New York 
Times, said bluntly: 

“Except for the old age assistance sec- 
tion of the Federal program social i- 
surance experts tonight feel that the en- 
tire economic security program has led 
to a debacle, and that if the six months 
of effort is not to be wasted fundamental 
changes must be made in the approach 
towards the problem by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

Talking about the experts, who had 
warned of the tremendous cost of the 
program and the danger of underestt 
mating contingencies which would arise, 
Mr. Stark said: 

“For weeks efforts were made by those 
interested to have the committee obtain 
the advice of the foremost social insut- 
ance experts in the country. In fact, the 
experts on the board, for a time, resort 
ed to ‘unofficial’ talks with these experts 
because direct consultation was for some 
reason frowned upon. The experts 
the committee were themselves isolated 
from members of the Cabinet committee 
headed by Miss Perkins. From July te 
November one of the foremost social i 
surance experts had never met Secretaty 
Perkins, even socially.” 
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ASSETS 
I FD ons os csc ce ivions ened 


Interest Due and Accrued.............. 
Premiums Due and Accrued............ 


LIABILITIES 


ge eee 
Policyholders’ Funds .............+.++: 
Policy Claims in process of settlement... . 
Dividends to Policyholders............. 
I i 65a nena hes ne eeeeee ow’ 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .............. 





Special Misseve «.... 00005 cscs geese 


SURPLUS, Massachusetts Standard..... 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS... 


December 31, 


December 31, 




















1933 1934 
$445,678,555  $473,911,284 
11,062,261 12,499,294 
12,274,396 11,978,782 
$469,015,212 $498,389,360 
$364,287,397 $385,437,421 
74,562,638 82,202,769 
1,617,376 1,775,419 
6,693,084 4,885,663 
1,404,090 1,445,849 
320,941 382,828 
$448,885,526 $476,129,949 
4,459,678 4,581,603 
$453,345,204  $480,711,552 


$ 15,670,008 


$ 20,129,686 


On December 31, 1934, the Company had in its 
Offices and in Banks Cash Balances of more than 
TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
And Held Nearly 
SEVENTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


in Government Bonds 


During the year 1934 
the Company Paid to 
Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
the sum of 


SIXTY-THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


$ 17,677,808 


$ 22,259,411 


During the year 1934 
the Cash Receipts of the Company 
were over 


FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


in Excess of Disbursements 
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Parkinson On Social Insurance 


The first insurance executive to discuss 
for publication the Roosevelt social insur- 
ance program last week was Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Answering the ques- 
tion, “Will the socialization program of 
the Federal Government be an aid to life 
insurance generally, Group insurance in 
particular, or will it compete to such an 
extent as to conflict in any way?” Presi- 
dent Parkinson said in the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the article being pub- 
lished before the Wagner bill was intro- 
duced: 

Just as the business of life insurance 
received tremendous impetus from the 
successful efforts of this Government to 
provide a sizeable amount of insurance 
on the lives of all called to arms through 
the creation and development of the 
“War Risk Bureau,” so do I believe that 
social insurance agitation forwarded by 
President Roosevelt and his official asso- 
ciates will result in renewed appreciation 
and great stimulation of life insurance 
activities, both individual and group. 

The Best Insured Lives in the World 

The citizens of the United States are, 
largely speaking, the best insured lives 
in the world. This insurance to date has 
been obtained through the action of the 
individual or the co-operation between 
the individual and the employer at the 
expense of the individual or at the joint 
expense of the individual and the em- 
ployer. 

The premiums for individual insurance 
have been described as_ self-imposed 
taxes paid for the purpose of protecting 
dependents or for providing against the 
vicissitudes of old age. Broadly speaking, 
all forms of life insurance are social in- 
surance, but at no expense to the tax- 
payer and to the contrary and most con- 
tradictorily, grist in the mill of the public 
tax collector. 

Aim of American Premium Payers 

These premium payers are the Amer- 
ican type of men and women not seeking 
charity and, therefore, providing for 
themselves. This kind of insurance bulks 
large as capital for the otherwise un- 
capitalized. Without capital and with- 
out insurance, relief in some form of 
charity, public or private, is necessary, 
and unfortunately into this class come 
those who are seekers of charity; come 
the improvident, the incompetent and, 
most distressingly, the unfortunates. 
These classes might be described as the 
unemployables—in some not inconsider- 
able part voluntarily unemployable for 
reasons of their own and in larger part 
as unemployables for various other rea- 
sons. 

To this group social insurance plans of 
organized old-age relief offer advantages 
both to the individual and to the public 
who pays the price over disorganized 
efforts at charity or relief, individual or 
institutional. This relief, even on the 
basis of mere subsistence, represents a 
heavy bill for the taxpayers, which bill 
grows apace and would grow to a size 
that would defeat itself were it attempted 
to carry the amount of the relief beyond 
subsistence figures. 

This group, which I have broadly and 
not too accurately classified as the un- 
employables, is not the group served by 
life insurance. They represent a group 
that are objects of charity and the fringe 
between such group and those who are 
capable of supporting themselves and de- 
sirous of doing so. 

Emphasized Need of Security 

Insurance men are interested in the 
lending of their experience in the ser- 
vice of this social insurance class by 
assisting in the formation of social in- 
surance measures along lines of sanity 
and workability. As an insurance man 
I would say without hesitation that the 
efforts to provide through social insur- 
ance measures a more self-respecting 
form of relief, a better budgeted char- 
ity program, will do much to arouse 


public interest in the whole subject of 
security. 


In doing this that overwhelm- 


ing number of upstanding men and 
women who represent the insurance field 
will be inspired to look more deeply into 
their insurance needs and to more com- 
pletely provide securitv for themselves. 
Thus it is likely, in my judgment, that 
history will repeat itself and the impetus 
given by the War Risk Bureau in putting 
a value of $10,000 on the life of every 
enlisted man to the cause of life insur- 
ance, with the result that the social agi- 
tations at the minute will swell the 
volume of individual and group life in- 
surance and annuities. 

In doing this the insurance companies 
and their agents will not only be bene- 
fited by an enhanced business, but the 
business itself will the better be able 
to muster to its support public apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous national and 
community service rendered by life in- 
surance supplied through premium-paying 
Americans who, wanting no charity, take 
care of themselves and those dependent 
on them. 

This leads me to a final word which 
must be said despite the recognized 
necessity of heavy taxation, to wit, that 
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a Government directing itself towards 
social insurance relief and spending the 
taxpayers’ money in humane measures 
to provide some form of security to those 
who have no other recourse is rather 
inconsistent in imposing the gross pre- 
mium taxation on what might be de- 
scribed as the self-imposed taxes of the 
premium-payer and what has been de- 
scribed accurately therefore as double 
taxation. 
“Unemployment Insurance” 
A Misnomer 
With reference to unemployment in- 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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of the first $150 average monthy wages 
upon which contributions have been paid 
shall be reached. 

The minimum annuity payable to per- 
sons in whose behalf contributions are 
first paid in 1942 or subsequent thereto 
shall on retirement at the age 65 or over 
after 200 weekly contributions be 10% 
of the first $150 average monthly wages 
upon which contributions have been paid, 
To this 10% shall be added, 1% for each 
forty weekly contributions subsequent to 
the first 200 payments made within the 
first five years of membership in the 
system, but not to exceed 1% for each 
year of membership after the qualifying 
period of five years. ... ‘ 


Voluntary Old Age Annuities 


The voluntary system of old age an- 
nuities we suggest as a supplement to 
the compulsory plan that contemplates 
the government shall sell to individuals 
on a cost basis, deferred life annuities 
similar to those issued by commercial in- 
surance companies; that is, in consider- 
ation of premiums paid at specified ages 
the government would guarantee the pur- 
chasers a definite amount of income 
starting at age 65, for example, and con- 
tinuing throughout the lifetime of the 
annuitant. 

The primary purpose of the plan is to 
offer persons hot included within the 
compulsory system a systematic and safe 
method of providing for their old age. 
It could also be used by insured persons 
as a means of supplementing the old age 
income provided under the compulsory 
plan... .. 

The plan should be designed primarily 
for the same income groups as those cov- 
ered by compulsory system; hence, pro- 
vision should be made for the acceptance 
of relatively small premiums (as little 
as $1 per month), and the maximum an- 
nuity payable to any individual should be 
limited to the actuarial equivalent of $5) 
per month. ... 

There should be a study of the feasi- 
bility of government contributions to- 
ward the annuities of people now middle- 
aged or older with income of $2,500 per 
year or less who come under this volun- 
tary plan comparable to the unearned 
part of the annuities which will be paid 
by the government to people of middle- 
age or older who are brought under the 
compulsory system. This is but a fair 
deal to farm owners and tenants, self- 
employed persons and other people of 
small incomes whose economic situation 
may be not one whit better than that of 
many workers covered by the compulsory 
system. Further study will be necessary, 
however, before a practical method of 
accomplishing this purpose can be sug- 
gested, one which will avoid the danger 
of benefiting those persons who need as- 
sistance least. 





NEW POST FOR EDWIN STARKEY 


R. E. Leonard has been appointed 
agency manager for the Mid-Continent 
Life ‘of Oklahoma City, succeeding Ed- 
win Starkey. Mr. Starkey, who for 
many years has been vice-president and 
agency director, has returned from af 
extended vacation, to assume broader 
duties in assisting President R. 
Stuart. 
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i sinasine Unfit Agents Is Theme of 


Home, N. Y., General Agents Meeting 


Elimination of non-productive agents 
io the benefit of men of the right type 
yas the keynote of the general agents 
conference of the Home Life of New 
York held at the home office this week. 
Gych was the substance of the remarks 
of President James A. Fulton, of Cecil 
¢. Fulton, Jr., superintendent of agencies, 
and of W. P. Worthington, assistant su- 
erintendent of agencies, as well as of 
the various general agents themselves. 
In commenting on the Home Life’s gain 
his year which has been effected with 
4 15% decrease in agents under contract, 
Cecil Fulton attributed it to the Home’s 
plan of developing a smaller, more care- 
fully selected and well trained group of 
men to whom the company can furnish 
the necessary training and facilities to 
able them to function at miximum ca- 
pacity, pointing out that this type o 
agency development it not new with the 
Home Life, but is in thorough accord 
wih the current movement among un- 
derwriters’ associations and_ insurance 
men to improve the quality of the per- 
gnnel throughout by the prompt elimi- 
nation of ineffectives, and by more care- 
ful selection. 


Ready for Twelve Appointments 


Another statement made by C. C. Ful- 
ton was that the Home Life is prepared 


to appoint twelve new general agents as 
promptly as they are made available by 
development among the younger men of 
the company’s present field force. 

Mr. Worthington pointed out, “The 
proper gauge of progress in the agency 
is the number of men in that agency who 
are making an adequate income from the 
business and not merely volume of busi- 
ness or premiums. If every general agent 
has as his burning ambition the determ- 
ination that every man in his organiza- 
tion must be making an adequate, rea- 
sonable, income from this business, and 
if that is the underlying motive behind 
all his agency plans, many of the pro- 
blems of the general agent would be 
solved.” 

Chairman of the board E. I. Low dis- 
cussed the company’s seventy-fifth an- 
nual statement, pointing to the strong 
position of the Home Life. 

Alan B. Doran, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, discussed the money val- 
ue to the general agent of the right type 
of recruiting. 

General agents who spoke included 
Harry Jacoby. head of the company’s 
largest office which is in New York. Wii- 
liam B. Stark, Syracuse: Ray Martin, S’. 
Louis; Leo Minuskin, Paterson; Vernon 
W. Holleman, newly appointed at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Home Office Appointments 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Springfield 
on Wednesday several appointments were 
made in home office personnel. 

Raymond M. Colton, agency auditor, 
was appointed assistant financial secre- 
tay. Homer N. Chapin was also made 
an assistant financial secretary. Walter 
]. Aring was appointed superintendent 
of real estate, and Arthur C. Nichols was 
made assistant superintendent of real 
estate. H. S. Payson Rowe was appoint- 
ed manager of the bond department. 


GUARDIAN MANAGERS MEET 
Guardian Agency managers this week 
have been in convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel in Hollywood, Fla. 
Among the home office officials who are 
attending are James A. McLain, vice- 
president; Frank F. Weidenborner, su- 
perintendent of agencies; Nelson F. Da- 
vis, assistant superintendent of agencies; 
James Scott, assistant vice-president; J. 
C. Barnsley, actuary; Dr. M. B. Bender, 
medical director and Edward Ruge, un- 
derwriting secretary. These men met 
with the managers to go over all phases 
of the business and discuss plans for 1935. 








BOOKSTAVER AGENCY LEADS 
The Joseph D. Bookstaver agency, New 
York City, led all agencies of the Travel- 
ets for the year 1934 in new paid-for 
business. A letter confirming this report 
was received on Wednesday by Mr. 
Bookstaver in which H. H. Armstrong, 
vice-president of the company, said: “It 
i$ quite like old times to be sending you 
the hearty congratulations of your part- 
ners at the home office.” Over a period 
of years in the past the Bookstaver agen- 
‘y was the company leader. In 1934 vol- 
ume of paid business for the agency in- 
creased 31.4% compared with 1933 volume 
and premium income increased 43.6%. 





NAME HALL FOR DUFFIELD 
“Duffield Hall” is the name of the new 
tallroom of the Newark Athletic Club. 
It was named for Edward D. Duffield, 
President of the Prudential and one of 
the founders of the club. 


WASHINGTON NAT. IN A. L. C. 


The Washington National Life of Chi- 
‘ago has been elected a member of the 
American Life Convention. 





TYSON AGENCY LEADS GUARDIAN 

The James A. Tyson agency located in 
the home office, New York City, led all 
agencies of the Guardian Life for 1934. 
The Julius M. Eisendrath agency, Em- 
pire State Building, stood second in the 


company and the Leyendecker-Schnur 
agency, also New York City, ranked 
third. 





BEN KIRKE GENERAL AGENT 


Ben M. Kirke, formerly vice-president 
and agency manager for the Royal Union 
Life, has been made general agent for 
the Lincoln National in Des Moines. 
Since reinsurance of the Royal Union by 
the Lincoln National he has been super- 
intendent of agencies, western division, 
for the latter. 





TANGEMAN WITH COLUMBUS 

Theodore Tangeman, retiring Ohio Di- 
rector of Commerce, has been elected 
vice-president Columbus Mutual Life. 





Parkinson 


(Continued from Page 16) 


surance, I need only re-state that the 
term is a misnomer and that there is no 
insurance connected with the proposal. 
What is meant here to be discussed is 
unemployment reserves. The collection of 
these reserves in good times to tide over 
—as far as it can be made reasonably to 
tide over—forms of temporary unemploy- 
ment represents an enlightened way of 
preparing in time of plenty for the famine 
to come, and in such respect they become 
a near relative to the insurance family. 
Measures of this kind, however, popu- 
larly discussed as unemployment insur- 
ance, are in no way an invasion of the 
field of the life insurance company. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
life insurance policies represent owner- 
ship in reserves and, like all possessions, 
have been called upon in their cash-sur- 
render values and in their loan values, 
as well as in the payment of principal 
from time to time by death or other 
form of maturitv. to give service to the 
unemployed or to those whose fading 
finances would not be sufficient without 
this assistance to meet immediate re- 
quirements. Life insurance men are 
working for a secured world. They do 
their yeoman work in providing sound 
insurance widely disseminated and eco- 
nomically and efficiently administered. 
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MURRELL GETS CERTIFICATE 








Awarded for 1934 Production; Connecti- 
cut General New York Agencies 
Hold Meeting 
The Greater New York agencies of the 
Connecticut General held a joint meeting 
in New York on Wednesday which was 
presided over by Vice-President Frazar 
B. Wilde. The T. G. Murrell agency was 
presented with one of two. certificates 
awarded by the company for 1934 pro- 
duction. This agency in its second year 
made 191% of its allottment with $88,362 

in new first-year premims. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
The the life 
companies of the Roosevelt old age se- 


reception by insurance 
curity program this week was so signifi- 
cant that it should be given considera- 
tion by that part of the insurance frater- 
nity which is not in the executive ranks. 
At the The 
went to press there had not been pub- 


time Eastern Underwriter 
lished an interview by any of the leading 
top 
companies criticising the program in any 


executives of important insurance 
manner. There was no company reaction 
in print which would give the Washing- 
ton Administration or members of Con- 
gress any impression that the insurance 
companies of America are opposed to the 
program or intend to pick any part of it 
to pieces. 

rhe attitude of the insurance compa- 
nies is that of watchful waiting.  Irre- 
spective of what they may think of the 
cost of the 
passed, or its taxation possibilities as it 


tremendous program, if 
gets into full swing of operation in the 
years to come, these executives were not 
giving out interviews calling attention to 
pitfalls in Government economic security 
benefits. Instead, the one leading execu- 
tive who made a statement, Thomas I. 
the Equitable Society— 
and his statement was made to a Chicago 
paper before the Wagner bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate and before the re- 
port of the cabinet committee was made 
public—took the position that social in- 
surance plans of organized old age relief 


Parkinson of 


offer advantages both to the individual 
and to the public which pays the price 
of disorganized efforts at charity or re- 
lief, individual or institutional. 

insurance man, I would 
without hesitation that the efforts to pro- 
vide through social insurance measure a 


“As an say 


more self-respecting form of relief, a 
better budgeted charity program, will do 
much to arouse public interest in the 


whole subject of security,” he said. 
President Parkinson’s statement made 
a good impression in life insurance ranks. 
unfortunate at this 
time if the life insurance business should 


It would be most 
line itself up in any way against a sane 
and workmanlike Washington program. 
stake. 
in Washington might take advantage of 


Too much is at Too many men 


such an attitude by making reprisals. 


Of course, in their own conference the 
will thresh out 


insurance companies 


every detail of the program. They will 
the points which are weak; 


the 


quickly see 


the phases which are dangerous; 


openings where greater financial burdens 


can appear and rest upon the back of 
the U. S. Treasury. 
There is no doubt that the program 


will tremendously stimulate thought rela- 
Life insurance agents 
been warning clients 

protect 


tive to security. 
have 
must 


for decades 
that they 
against old age hazards, and they have 
provided a most workmanlike and effi- 
cient instrument to make that protection 
possible. They have been amazingly suc- 
If it had 


not been for the life insurance companies 


themselves 


cessful in providing protection. 


there would be many more millions of 
people in addition to the millions who 
will come under the Washington security 
benefits. The great flood of publicity 
given the current program will result in 
more insurance than ever being written 
by the life insurance companies. Many 
people think it will result in a duplication 
of what happened when the War Risk 
3ureau insured veterans for as much as 
$10,000. That eventually gave life insur- 
ance production a tremendous gain in 
volume. 

The Wagner 
generally for minimum requirements, not 


pension proposals are 
to be compared in adequate coverage and 
competence with plans offered by insur- 
ance companies to employers. As mini- 
mums they should merely stimulate in- 
centive to put into effect competent re- 
tirement plans for employes such as have 
been underwritten by the insurance com- 
panies for many of the great industriai 
corporation employers of the country. 





LLOYD’S NEW CHAIRMAN 

The recent election of J. S. Aubrey as 
chairman of Lloyd’s for 1935 has an in- 
teresting sidelight as he is the first non- 
marine underwriter to that high 
office. Twelve months ago he was elected 
deputy chairman at the time Neville 
Dixey was elected chairman. According 


reach 


to the well-known insurance authority, 
D. King-Page, there were many who at 
the time expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Aubrey would not succeed to the chair, 
and his election is regarded as placing 
the ultimate seal of importance of Lloyd’s 
as a non-marine market. 

Tradition was followed in the election 
of A. J. Whittall as deputy chairman as 
he is a marine underwriter of distinction. 





E. R. Milbourne, claim superintendent 
of the United States F. & G. at Atlanta, 
is now president of the Atlanta Claim 
Men’s Association. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 
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SAMUEL 


R. FELLER 


Samuel R. Feller, first deputy insur- 
ance superintendent of New York State, 
will join the firm of Cabell, Ignatius & 
Lown on February 1. It is one of the 
best known law firms in the 
country and has represented insurance 
organizations, such as the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Conference, and 
many 


insurance 


has well 
as doing a general practice. Hartwell 
Cabell has a large acquaintance in many 
circles; Mr. Lown is a former deputy 
superintendent of insurance and member 
of the legislature, and Mr. Ignatius, after 
a long career in law, won new promi- 
nence with the National Surety and the 
real estate mortgage business rehabilita- 
tions. Mr. Ignatius was one of the law- 
yers who was engaged by the New York 
Insurance Department on various mort- 
gage company developments. A graduate 
of Columbia University where one of his 
instructors was Thomas I. Parkinson, 
now president of the Equitable Society, 
Mr. Feller entered the practice of law. 
He became an advisor of minority lead- 
ers of the New York legislature where 
his common sense and diplomacy «won 
him numerous friends as well as giving 
him a statewide reputation. His work 
with the Department included rehabilita- 
tion matters (both insurance, real estate 
and title mortgage companies), and he is 
regarded as one of the most able young 
men who ever came into the Department. 
co 


insurance clients as 


J. P. Fordyce, recently appointed di- 
rector of agencies for the Manhattan 
Life of New York, has had a wide va- 
riety of experience in his twenty-four 
years in the life insurance business. With 
a background as agent, agency super- 
visor, agency director and vice-president, 
he has also been active in the organiza- 
tion of two companies. For many years 
he was with the New World Life at Se- 
attle. Later he became general agent for 
the Lincoln National and a few years 
ago he assisted in the formation of the 
United Pacific Life which was reinsured 
in the Northern Life. He was promoting 
the Teachers Insurance Co. when he ac- 
cepted the appointment of the Manhat- 
tan Life. 

na cg * 


Fred W. Mayer, manager of the Met: 
ropolitan Life’s home office account di- 
vision, who had been with the company 
forty-six years, and J. William Doxey, 
section head of the reduced premium de- 
partment, who had been with the com- 
pany shortly under half a century, re- 
cently retired. 














ee 


_ Commissioner John C. Ketcham, Mich. 
igan’s new insurance department hea 
was a much feted individual during the 
past week. On Tuesday he was off. 
cially welcomed by the Lansing carrier, 
at a dinner in the Hotel Olds attended 
by nearly 100 persons and on Thursday 
he was greeted by the executives of De 
troit carriers at a similar affair at the 
Detroit Athletic Club. Other members 
of the department staff were also hon. 
ored guests at each affair and at the 
Detroit dinner the outgoing commission. 
er, Charles E. Gauss, shared the spot: 
light with his successor. Among those 
at the Lansing gathering were: Lieutep. 
ant Governor Thomas Read, George | 
Clark, secretary to Gov. Frank D. Fitz. 
gerald and his personal representative 
several members of senate and hous. 
insurance committees, and principal of. 
ficers and key men of all the Lansing 
carriers. 
¢ *« @ 

Rollo E. Fay, chairman of the Cajj- 
fornia Casualty Acquisition Cost Confer. 
ence, was re-elected to that post at the 
first annual meeting last week. The con- 
ference succeeded the old acquisition or- 
ganization a year ago with greater povw- 
ers and autonomy. Mr. Fay, who has 
won praise for his fine leadership, re- 
viewed the progress of the conference 
and expressed the belief that consider- 
able advance has been made in stabilizing 
relations between agents, brokers and 
casualty companies. There is no doubt, 
he said, that casualty business conditions 
in California have been improved. The 
Phoenix Indemnity is a newly elected 
member of the governor committee suc- 
ceeding the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, and Rk. W. Forsyth, man- 
ager of that company, was complimented 
for his labors in behalf of the confer- 
ence in an unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion. 

 & & 

John M. Richardson, resident vice- 
president, Globe Indemnity in Philadel- 
phia, who visited the home office early 
this week, is noted for being one of the 
most enthusiastic dog lovers in the coun- 
try. One of his proudest moments last 
year was when he learned that his beaw- 
tiful Doberman Pinscher, Shadda V. 
Verstaame, had won the blue ribbon in 
its class and was the all-class winner at 
the National Capital Kennel Club show. 
This blueblood has been a _ consistent 
winner. 

* * -@ 

Winant Van Winkle, whose right to 
be seated as state senator in New Jersey 
was disputed following the Novembet 
election by his opponent, former Senator 
Ely, was recently conceded victory by 
Mr. Ely after an involved recount of the 
votes. Mr. Van Winkle is vice-president 
of the casualty companies in the Loyalty 
Group of Newark and his election to the 
state senate is his first political venture. 

* x~@ 


Amos F. Graves, Lansing representa- 
tive of the Continental Casualty, was 
among the fortunate ones to escape un- 
harmed from the Kerns Hotel fire las! 
December in that city, but fate caught 
up with him less than a month later 
when he was run down by an automobile. 
He is now in the hospital with serious 
injuries, but is expected to recover. 

- as 


Raymond Scheel has resigned from the 
accident and health claim department of 
the Loyalty Group to become associate 
manager of the F. George Blanchard 
agency, Providence, R. I., which is his 
former home. His associates in Newark 
gave him a traveling bag. 

e 2 8 


Ralph P. Harrison, with the Penn Mu- 
tual in Richmond, Va., and. formerly 4 
general agent there for the Union Cen- 
tral Life, has been awarded the silver 
beaver by the National Council of Boy 
Scouts in recognition of his outstanding 
work in the Richmond Scout Council 
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Logging Pool 

Every once in a while we hear about 
some new pool or writing syndicate in 
the fire insurance business. A new one 
io.me is the Logging Underwriters & 
Inspection Association of which W. 
Wrahtz is secretary, and which pool was 
formed by fire insurance companies some 
years ago at San Francisco to accommo- 
date agents of those companies in writ- 
ing the logging risks in Northwest ter- 
ritory. The pool benefits $40,000 by the 
action of the Supreme Court of Oregon 
recently in upholding a three year old 
judgment by the Circuit Court in a sub- 
rogation suit growing out of a loss paid 
by the pool company membership in 
1929. Discussing this loss Underwriter’s 
Report says: 

“In September, 1929, fire damaged the 
Silver Falls Timber Co., which later re- 
sulted in the Logging Pool paying the 
timber company $179,000 under fire poli- 
cies. The risk was badly underinsured. 
Subrogation proceedings were started 
against the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co. on whose premises the fire started. 
Negligence was charged against the 
Eastern & Western for continuing op- 
eration after practically all other log- 
ging interests in the territory had ceased 
operations following warnings by the 
state and Government forestry authori- 
ties that, due to the drought, continued 
operations by the logging interests con- 
stituted a fire menace. 

“The subrogation suit was successful, 
the Circuit Court awarding the Silver 
Falls Timber Co. some $258,432, which 
judgment has now been upheld by the 
Supreme Court and of which amount the 
insurance companies will receive some- 
thing over $40,000. There is no doubt of 
receiving payment, says Secretary 
Wrahtz, as the defendant deposited $300,- 
000 in a Portland bank some two years 
ago to be held until the suit was finally 
settled.” 

. << & 


J. J. Magrath Article 


William Street got considerable amuse- 
ment in noting the way J. J. Magrath, 
chief of the rating bureau, New York 
Insurance Department, writing in the 
Journal of Commerce annual insurance 
edition, traveled the thin ice of company 
controversy and practice without getting 
his feet wet. 

Discussing changing fire loss trends 
and conflagration dangers he said: 

“Conservative judgment should indicate 
that the time is propitious for the crea- 
tion of reserves against these probabili- 
ties.” 

Talking of large nation-wide accounts 
in the “open” market due to competition 
his comment was this: “While most fire 
underwriters are quite respectful of the 
New York rating laws they find it con- 
venient to make concessions in the less 
regulated states.” 

Discussing slowness of “conservative 
underwriters and rate makers” to amend 
class rates or make exceptions based on 
underwriting considerations and an as- 
sured’s requirements Magrath’s gentle 
shot was: “Non-board underwriters take 




















advantage of this reluctance and on oc- 


casion lead a board underwriter inta 
temptation.” 

Another statement he made was that 
Insurance Departments should be _ re- 
moved as much from politics as possible. 

In discussing the problems which face 


underwriters he said: “These problems 


save it from the baneful influence of 
monotony and inertia.” 
* * * 


A Woman Insurance Editor 

Frieda Williams, who is now associate 
editor of The Messenger, published bi- 
monthly by the Aetna Fire group of 
Hartford, has been in the publicity divi- 
sion of the group for seven years and 
formerly held a secretarial position in 
the Century Indemnity. She has been 
one of the most ingenious of the com- 
pany agency publication editors in per- 
suading officers and department heads of 
her company to write articles. Before 
coming with the Century Indemnity she 
was with a New Britain manufacturing 
concern, 

‘is «@ 

Page of Auto Ads by Agents 

The Hartford Courant last Sunday pub- 
lished a page of ads of automobile insur- 
ance agents. Among the agents advertis- 
ing were J. Watson Beach, Herbert F. 
Fisher, Wm. R. Penrose & Co., H. W. 
Conklin & Co., Fred H. Williams & Co., 
F. F. Small & Co., Allen, Russell & Al- 
len, Tuller-Wiley Agency, Irving E. Far- 
ber, W. D. Clark & Co., Chas. E. Parker 
Agency, Arthur A. Watson & Co., Frei 

Way, Silas Chapman & Co., Godard, 
Rice & Co., and Francis Goodwin & Co 

x 2 2 


New Magazine 

A new magazine on the stands i is “Un- 
employment Insurance Review.” It is 
published by the National Sponsorin» 
Committee of the National Congress for 
Unemployment and _ Social Insurance, 
New York City. Two articles bear these 
captions: “The Negro’s Need for Un- 
employment Insurance” and “The Amer- 
ican Federal Federation of Labor Mem- 
bership Speaks.” 

x ok * 


Famous Columnist Says Lack of 
Advertising Is Taking Business 
From Lloyd’s 


Lord Castlerosse, Britain’s most fa- 
mous columnist, who receives $30,000 a 
year for his columns in the London 
“Daily Express” and “Sunday Express,” 
had some unusual things to say about 
Lloyd’s in his column recently. After a 
few remarks about his friend Geoffrey 
Price, an old Lloyd’s member with an 


extensive underwriting business, Lord 
Castlerosse went on to say: 
“Lloyd’s are a strange lot. They in- 


sure foreign ships when they know that 
any question arising may have to be scet- 
tled in foreign courts. Settled, did I say? 
What I should have said was that Lloyd’s 
will have to settle, whatever the circum- 
stances. . 

“Further, Lloyd’s seem rather bewil- 
dered that their volutne of business is 


extremely low. The reason is not far to 
seek. 

“The companies will take more and 
more of their business away from them 
because the companies advertise. At this 
moment it is true that the companies 
don’t advertise very well or very ex- 
tensively, but one day the full value of 
attractive advertising will dawn on them, 
_ as it did on Guinness, and then 

Lloyd’s business will dwindle even more. 

“It seems.quite incredible that in this 
year 1935 one should still have to ex- 
plain to people that advertising pays. 

“After all, members of Lloyd’s prob- 
ably use firearms when they go out 
shooting, many of them own motor-cars, 
and I should not be a bit surprised if 
some of them actually have telephones 
in their houses. And yet they don’t ad- 
vertise.” 

* * * 


Professor Patterson’s New Book 


Edwin W. Patterson, who wrote the 
only book ever published devoted entire- 
ly to the insurance commissioners of the 
United States and the work of their de- 
partments, and who is a professor of law 
at Columbia University, has written a 
new volume. It is published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., in its Insurance 
Series. Title of the new volume is “Es- 
sentials of Insurance Law.” It is a com- 
prehensive digest of insurance law, ex- 
plained in non-technical fashion. Legal 
doctrines are given; then it is explained 
how these doctrines depend on principles 
and practices of the insurance business 
which are in turn influenced by the doc- 
trines. Professor Patterson covers fire, 
marine, casualty and life contracts. 

In his new book Professor Patterson 
has the following to say about legislative 
control of insurance, after discussing how 
courts control practices: 

“The state legislature has broad pow- 
ers over the insurance business, and in- 
surance legislation has more frequently 
been invalidated by poor draftsmanship 
than by violation of the constitution. The 
legal powers of the legislature are lim- 
ited only by the provisions of the United 
States Constitution and by those of the 
constitution of the particular state. The 
Federal Constitution contains no mention 
of insurance, and state constitutions rare- 
ly do. Practically the only constitutional 
provisions that restrict insurance legis- 
lation are the general prohibitions ot 
arbitrary interference with private prop- 
erty and liberty. Insurance has more 
than once been declared by courts to be 
a business ‘quasi-public in nature’ or even 
‘affected with a public interest,’ though 
it has not been treated as a ‘public util- 
ity’ for all purposes. It lingers in that 
twilight zone that separates public from 
private business. 

“State legislation in the United States 
is, on the whole, incompetently drafted. 
State legislators are frequently not the 
ablest men in their communities, and they 
give only a few months each year or 
each biennium to their official avocation. 
They pass laws upon a variety of sub- 
jects which not even an Aristotle or a 
Francis Bacon could master. Only rarely 
are they aided by legislative drafting 
bureaus with their staffs of full-time 
technical advisors. The turnover in leg- 
islators is heavy and is subject to political 
accidents. If a mathematician were to 
calculate the chances of getting well- 
drawn legislation under these conditions, 
he would be pleasantly surprised at the 
results that have been attained. 

“Other factors have contributed to the 
form and substance of insurance legisla- 
tion. Insurance company attorneys have 
frequently had a hand in drawing stat- 
utes, and they know how to make them 


explicit. The insurance commissioner 
and the attorney-general are usually par- 
ticipants. The insurance laws of such 


important states as New York and Mas- 
sachusetts have been copied in the smaller 
states, often verbatim. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
acting through its committees, has draft- 
ed much useful legislation, which has 
frequently been adopted by the various 
state legislatures. 

“The third department of government 
which has a finger in the pie is the ad- 


ministrative (executive) department. A 
particular official is charged with the 
duty of seeing that the insurance regu- 
lations are enforced. In the beginning, 
this official was the secretary of state, 
state treasurer, state comptroller, or state 


auditor; and in a few states have an 
official for this purpose alone. In most 
of these states, he is entitled ‘insurance 


commissioner’ or ‘commissioner of insur- 
ance’; in seven, he is ‘superintendent of 
insurance,’ and in two ‘director of insur- 
ance.’ In three states supervision over 
insurance and banking is combined in a 
single department under a ‘commissioner 
of insurance and banking.’ He is usually 
appointed by the governor, with the con- 


firmation of the state senate. In fifteen 
states he is chosen by popular vote. 
While many able men have held this 


office, many second-rate politicians have 
also held it. The compensation is low, 
as state salaries generally are, and the 
office has frequently been a stepping 
stone to more lucrative employment with 
insurance organizations. 

“The state may control insurance en- 
terprises at three stages: when they are 
launched ; while they are successfully do- 
ing business, and when they have got 
into financial difficulties. In the begin- 
ning, only the first stage was controlled 
and that through special provisions in 
corporation charters. Today, it is con- 
trolled by the granting of charters under 
general laws and by the granting of li- 
censes to new enterprises.” 

“Essentials of Insurance Law” is the 
ninth in the series edited by Ralph H. 
Blanchard, professor of insurance at Co- 
lumbia. It sells for $4. 

Harvard University Press issued his 
book, “The Insurance Commissioners in 
the United States,” in 1927. Part of it 
had been written during his graduate 
work at Harvard, with the encourage- 
ment of Felix Frankfurter, now one of 
Roosevelt’s chief brain-trusters. It is the 
standard work. 

. — os 


Congratulate McGinley 
The election of John McGinley, cas- 
ualty manager of the Travelers in Great- 
er New York, as a vice-president of the 
Travelers resulted in his receiving a large 
batch of congratulatory messages as he 
is one of the best liked managers in the 
country. A dynamic personality, one of 
the bluntest of speakers, he has a gift 
of humor and philosophy which is rare. 
His father was a newspaper man and his 
brother Arthur, sports writer of the 
Hartford Times, is a leader in his pro- 
fession. He is proud of being a New 
England Yankee; loves the sea, which 
some of his ancestors formerly sailed, 
and the first thing he does on a voyage 
is to make friends with the captain of 
the ship. It is not unusual for a captain 
to ask an insurance man on a voyage, 
“Do you know my friend, John McGin- 
ley?” He keeps up these maritime 
friendships and often has ship captains 
to his house in West Twelfth Street for 
dinner. 
* * * 
California Let-Up 
sO many companies are 
California as formerly. The top was 
1929 when sixty-nine companies which 
had not been doing business there ap- 
plied for license. In 1931 there were 37. 
Last year the number dropped to thir- 
teen of which only one was a stock fire 
insurance company—the Kansas City 
Fire & Marine. Seven of the applicants 


entering 


Not 


were New England fire insurance mu- 
tuals. 
* * a 
Ownership of Ships’ Wireless 
Apparatus 


In regard to wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus on ships, sometimes the apparat- 
us is owned by the steamship company, 


- sometimes hired under agreements with 


wireless telegraph companies. 
> +. * 


Visit Apartments 
Opposition to the proposed monopolis- 
tic workmen’s compensation measure in 
this state has grown so strong that there 
have been hundreds of house to house 
canvasses by opponents. 
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New Pennsylvania Commissioner 


Promises To Be Sound and Fair 


Meets Prominent Executives of Insurance Companies at 
Luncheon in Philadelphia Given by Rob- 
ert R. Dearden 


Many of the leading insurance men of 
Penrisylvania, as well as some prominent 
New Yorkers, met the new insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, Owen B. 
Hunt, at a luncheon given at the Man- 
ufacturers and Bankers Club of Phila- 
delphia a few days ago, the host being 
Robert R. Dearden, Jr., president of the 
United States Review. Many had never 
met him before. They found an inter- 
esting personality, a man of democratic 
manner, born in Ireland, who still has a 
dash of his County Mayo dialect, and 
an official who promises not to be sen- 
sational, radical or erratic in his ad- 
ministration of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment. At the time Hunt got the ap- 
pointment he was manager of the claim 
department, Continental Casualty, in 
Philadelphia. Before that he had been 
with the Commercial Casualty, and his 
first insurance job in Philadelphia was 
with a life insurance company. 


Good Sport; Regular Fellow 


The man who picked Hunt is John B. 
Kelly, chairman of the Democratic com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, the Democratic 
boss of the city. For a time it was 
thought he would make Hunt postmaster. 
Then he changed his mind and brought 
about his appointment as commissioner. 
The luncheon had got pretty well under 
way when Kelly came in. A giant in 
stature, with the strong features and 
poker face characteristic of the most suc- 
cessful politicians, he was an Olympic 
champion, a sculler. He was the first 
man called upon by Toastmaster Dear- 
den for a talk. 

“Hunt is a good sport,” he said. “He 
is loyal and able, but I regard loyalty 
as more important than ability. His loy- 
alty will be to the people of this com- 
monwealth and if he doesn’t measure up 
to the high standards of the insurance 
business you let us know and I think I 
can assure you that you will get results 
because the Democratic party in this 
state wants its office holders to do their 
jobs as they should be done. I also want 
to put in a good word for Governor 
Earle. He is going to make a very fine 
Governor and we want your support of 
his administration.” 

Mr. Kelly further said that no insur- 
ance company will get more than 10% 
of any insurance business which the state 
will hand out. So saying, Mr. Kelly left 
for another engagement. 


Others Who Spoke 


Mr. Dearden then introduced Freder- 
ick Richardson, U. S. manager of the 
General Accident; M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual, and 
William H. Folwell, president Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association Casual- 
ty Insurance Co. and also president of 
the Manufacturers and Bankers Club. 
Mr. Dearden read a letter from Presi- 
dent Herman Behrens of the Continen- 
tal Casualty, expressing his regret that 
he could not attend the luncheon be- 
cause of an important meeting in Chi- 
cago, and commenting upon the ability 
of Mr. Hunt and his conviction that he 
would make a good commissioner. 

Mr. Linton called attention to the fact 
that Pennsylvania stood second in rank 
in production by insurance companies but 
that insurance supervision in that state 
had sometimes not achieved the distinc- 
tion and efficiency it had in New York 
and Massachusetts. It was his hope 
that Pennsylvania insurance supervision 


would reach a very high standard, and 
he extended to the new commissioner 
all good wishes. 

Mr. Richardson said that the casualty 
business felt honored that a member of 
its ranks had been elevated to the com- 
missionership. 

Mr. Rush briefly sketched the career 
of Commissioner Hunt; said he had the 
best wishes of the fraternity. The com- 
missioner was then introduced by Mr. 
Dearden. 


The Commissioner’s Address 


In his brief talk the new commissioner 
gave his idea of what his responsibilities 
are and how he would perform them. 
He said in part: 

“I felt when I accepted this high office 
in the cabinet of our governor that I 
was merely sharing with you this respon- 
sibility and trust. It is my earnest wish 
that during my term of office as the In- 
surance Commissioner no company doing 
business within this commonwealth will 
be forced through financial difficulties 
to close its doors. In order to accom- 
plish this objective I propose to prepare 
myself by making a careful study of your 
financial problems. We must not be 
afraid to face the facts that here and 
there we find some conditions which are 
not as favorable as we would have them. 
But wherever this is the case I am con- 
fident that it was not due to any lack 
of fidelity or breach of trust on your 
part. The cause, if it must be ascribed 
to any one thing, was due to conditions 
entirely beyond the control of any one 
man or group of men. We know that 
the market value of securities has in 
many cases fallen below the price at 
which your companies purchased them, 
but the low market price does not dem- 
onstrate any lack of inherent value with- 
out the securities themselves, but re- 
flects the general lack of purchasing 
power of the public at large. With this 
purchasing power restored the market 
value of these securities will be automat- 
ically revived. When I have ascertained 
the true status and understand the con- 
ditions which are giving you trouble, it 
will be my interest to do whatever Ae 
within the power of my department to 
remedy these conditions and to assist 
you and your companies in every way 
possible. 
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you will feel free to discuss them with 
me before they ripen into a condition 
beyond our control. I want you to feel 
that you can count on my co-operation; 
that my viewpoint will be sympathetic; 
that my intent will be to assist you, and 
that my actions will always be for the 
good of your companies and their pol- 
icyholders and will be guided by an earn- 
est desire to administer the public trust 
which you share with me in this great 
social duty which we call insurance.’ 


Those Present 


Democratic Committeeman Kelly sat at 
one end of the guest table. At the other 
end was A. M. Waldron, an insurance 
agent who is one of the most influential 
Republicans of Philadelphia and a well- 
known figure at times in Harrisburg. 
Others present were these: 

Arthur S. Arnold, lawyer; E. M. Biddle, law- 
yer: William Bishop, Herkness, Peyton & Bish- 
op; M. S. Boyer, president a womraae | Health & 
Accident Insurance Co.; Harlow Brown, 
vice-president Continental Casualty ames R. 
Barry, vice-president Corroon eynolds; 
Sheldon Catlin, vice-president as. Co. of 
North America; John R. Cooney, president Fire- 
man’s; Edward B. Creighton, president Eureka 
Casualty; R. A. Corroon, president Corroon & 
Reynolds. 


Jchn O. Platt, vice-president Insurance Co. 
of North America; John K. Payne, Hare & 
Chase; T. Magill Patterson, secretary Pennsyl- 


vania Fire; E. K. Schultz, general agent Qhio 
Farmers and Millers National; Albert Short, 
president Girard Life; Harold Vv. Smith, vice- 
president Home fleet; Lewis W. Strahley, Bes 
secretary Keystone Automobile Club Casualty 
Co., Frank H. Sykes, vice-president Fidelity 
Mutual; Philip Sterling, legislator and lawyer; 
Silas H. Schoch, secretary Insurance Co. of 


. A, 

Walter Le Mar Talbot, president Fidelity 
Mutual; Homer W. Teamer, secretary Insurance 
Federation ; J. Sanderson Trump, secretary Phil- 
adeiphia Fire Underwriters Association; Charles 
M. Town, vice-president, Pennsylvania Mutual 
pot 3 D. Van Scoten, vice-president Standard 

Life: Louis W iederhold, Jr., secretary, Middle 
Department Rating Association ; Leroy Wood, 
secretary Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Co. 

Andrew_ J. Davis, vice-president Provident 
Mutual; Frank H. Davis, vice-president Penn 
Mutual; John A. Diemand, vice-president In- 
dennity Insurance Co. of North America; John 
W. Donahue, vice-president Maryland Casualty ; 


Cc ti Thomas B. onaldson, vice-president Eagle 
o-operation Fire; C. K. Du Mars, manager Bankers Life; 

“T am confident that I can count on qoogh E, aie ae _ et . -% 
7 $ e ° x Jutt, president Manufacturers asualty ; red- 
your co-operation ; that you will gladly erick W. Doremus, American of Newark; Wil- 
come to me with your problems; that liam H. Emhardt, president Germantown Mu- 
nr ee ae a 
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of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
epee June 30, 1934 


J. A. Kesey, President 


CAPITAL. . ° ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° ° 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE . 
NET SURPLUS . . ° . 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° ° 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


° . ° . $1,500,000.00 
1,305,437.37 
174,206.98 
164,681.98 
2,615,535.95 
5,759,862.28 








*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
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tual Fire; John J. Gallagher, treasurer Home 
Life; John Glendening, secretary Franklin: 
James T, Haviland, vice-president Lumbermen’s 
Mutual; J. Victor Herd, vice-president Fire As. 
sociation; Benjamin i Herkness ; a W. 
Henry, Pittsburgh, president Pennsylvania As. 
—- of Insurance Agents. 

. S. Joseph, Deputy Pennsylvania Insurance 
can missioner; John “Bremer vice-president In. 
surance Co. of N. E. Lane, president 
Fire Association ; Edgar %G. Lynch, American 
Casualty; J. G. Maconachy, vice-president Fire 
Association. 

Clifton Maloney, president Philadelphia Life; 
Victor C. Mather, Mather & Co.; Robert Mer- 
riman, vice-president Scranton Life; James F. 
Mitchell, assistant manager, General Accident; 
Charles T. Monk, Charles T. Monk & Co.; 
Walter Moses, president Pennsylvania Indem. 
nity; Leon erz, Continental Casualty; Frank 
D. Moses, secretary Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents; T. Magill Patterson. 





N. Y. Agents’ Regional 
Meeting at Garden City 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., will hold a regional 
meeting at the Garden City Hotel in 
Garden City, Long Island, on Thursday, 
February 7. A large number of agents 
are expected from the following counties 
in the New York area: Nassau, Suffolk, 
Queens, Richmond and Rockland. Fol- 
lett L. Greeno, of Rochester, president 
of the state association, will be present 
and also J. W. Rose of Buffalo, another 
association officer. Albert Dodge of 
Buffalo, a member of the National Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee, and Fred- 
rick V. Bruns of Syracuse, past presi- 
dent of the state association and presi- 
dent of the Excelsior Insurance Co., are 
expected to attend. 





C. A. Gough 42 Years 
With New Jersey Dep't 
Christopher A. Gough, Deputy Com- 
missioner of the New Jersey Department 
of Banking & Insurance, last Thursday 
observed his forty-second anniversary 
with the Department. At the December 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners he was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, 
putting him in line for the presidency at 
a later date. A man of long experience 
and ability, Mr. Gough has a host of 
friends in the insurance business, both 

in New Jersey and other states. 





Eastern Loss Executives’ 


Conference New Officers 


The Eastern Loss Executives Confer- 
ence held its annual meeting last Thurs- 
day and elected the following officers: 
president, T. C. Buchanan, assistant sec- 
retary, Aetna (Fire); vice-president, A. 
G. Whitelaw, general aguas, Commer- 
cial Union; secretary, G. Scott, as- 
sistant general adjuster hiorth British & 
Mercantile. Members elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee were George D. Vail, 
vice-president of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds companies, and M. A. Woodman, 
loss superintendent of the Royal. 
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America Fore Companies Report 
Fine Gains In Surplus and Assets 


At Market Quotations on December 31 Assets Totaled $203,- 
524,216, Up $23,417,413; Net Surplus Was $95,955,279, 
a Gain of 26.3% 


Combined net surplus at market quo- 
tations of companies in the America Fore 
sroup increased $19,981,542, or 26.3% last 
year according to summaries of the an- 
nual statements issued late last week. At 
the close of 1934 the combined net sur- 
plus amounted to $95,955,279. Combined 
policyholders’ surplus was $111,544,094, an 
increase Of $19,981,543. Assets at market 
quotations totaled $203,534,216, which rep- 
resented a gain for the year of $23,417,413. 

Not only did this powerful group of 
American insurance companies report 
gains in assets and net surplus but like- 
wise a moderate increase in premium in- 
come ; combined net premiums written 
in 1934 totaled $68,109,890, which was $,- 
197.498, or 6.5% in excess of the total 
for 1933. The combined unearned pre- 
mium reserve totaled $57,132,771, a de- 
crease of $538,162. . 

In each of the seven companies of the 
group the market value of stocks and 
bonds exceeded the Convention values. 
Combined bonds and stocks at market 
quotations were valued at the close of 
last year at $175,427,224, an increase of 
$22235,467. The combined market quo- 
tations of the companies’ bonds and 
stocks as of December 31 exceed Con- 
vention values by $4,413,729. 

Continental Report 


The seven companies in the America 
Fore group are the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Niagara, Fidelity & Casualty, 
First American, American Eagle and 
Maryland. The Continental closed 1934 
with assets of $71,203,586, based on Con- 
vention values, a gain of nearly $600,000. 
Capital remained unchanged at $4,873,989 
and net surplus of $38,403,988 showed an 
increase of over $6,000,000. Bonds and 
stocks are valued at $62,712,470 and the 
uearned premiums reserve equals $20,- 
381,495. 

The Fidelity-Phenix shows assets of 
$55,036,775 on Convention values and net 
surplus of $29,140,000, a gain of close to 
$5,000,000. The company has a capital of 
$3464.24. Bonds and stocks are valued 
at $48,795,590 and the unearned premium 
reserve on December 31 was $16,194,223. 

The Niagara Fire has assets of $20,- 
24.347 on Convention values, an increase 
of about $1,000,000. Net surplus totals 
$11,158,672, a gain of $1.800,000. Capital 
remains unchanged at $2,000.000. Bonds 
and stocks are valued at $17,971,605 and 
the unearned premiums amount to $5,- 
586,120 


The American Eagle ended last year 
with assets of $12,037,471 at Convention 
values, a gain of nearly $600.000. Capital 
remained the same at $1,000,000 and the 
net surplus is $6,443,531, an increase of 
more than $600.000. Bonds and stocks 
are valued at $10,242,165 and the un- 
tarned premium reserve is placed in the 
statement at $3,258,173. 

Fidelity & Casualty 

The Fidelity & Casualty has assets of 

298,050 on Convention values, a gain 
of about $500,000. Net surplus at the 
close of 1934 was $3,649,701, an increase 
of nearly $1,650,000. Capital remains the 
same at $2,250,000. The reserve for un- 
tarned premiums is $10,511,049 and th- 
reserve for losses and other claims $17,- 


The First American reports assets of 
$3,823,800 on Convention values, an in- 
Crease of nearly $200,000. Net surplus 
amounts to $1,751,674, a gain of over 
000, and the capital remains un- 
changed at $1,000,000. The company’s 
mds and stocks are valued at $3,111,- 
259 and the unearned premium reserve 
Ss $857,131. 
The Maryland has assets of $2,426,459 
on Convention values, a small gain over 
ayear ago. Net surplus amounts to $993,- 


984, a gain of over $200,000, and the cap- 
ital remains unchanged at $1,000,000. 
Bonds and stocks are valued at $2,097,935 
and the unearned premium reserve 
amounts to $344,578. ; 

On the basis of actual market values 
as of December 31 last the gross assets 
of the companies in the America Fore 
group were: Continental, $73,310,562; Fi- 
delity-Phenix, $56,311,772; Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, $34,665,088; Niagara, $20,601,950; 
American Eagle, $12,300,754; First Amer- 
ican, $3,891,662, and Maryland, $2,442,427. 

Total income of the Continental last 
year amounted to $28,997,638, with premi- 
ums totaling $19,712,742. Disbursements 
were $20,822,026; losses amounting to $9,- 
442,555 and expenses to $8,745,734. On 
the basis of market values of securities 
the net surplus of the company at the 
close of last year was $40,510,964. 

The Fidelity-Phenix reported a total 
income last year of $23,042,761. Premi- 
ums amounted to $15,715,227. Of dis- 
bursements of $16,856,552, losses took $7,- 
979,965 and expenses $7,005,620. With se- 
curities valued at market quotations the 
company’s net surplus on December 31 
was $30,414,997. 





VETERAN VA. AGENT DIES 


Augustine Royall of Richmond, Va., 
85 years of age, died on January 15 in 
Stuart Circle Hospital . He had been ill 
for about six months and retired from 
active business for four years. He helped 
organize the agency of Moore & Royall 
and carried on the business after the 
death of his partner. Mr. Royall was a 
Confederate veteran and well-known in 
Richmond. 





MRS. JOSEPH H. SENIOR DEAD 


Mrs. Joseph H. Senior, wife of J. H. 
Senior, a director of the American of 
Newark, died of pneumonia at St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., last Thursday. Mr. Senior, 
a retired director of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, was also reported 
seriously ill at the time. William M. 
Grover, son-in-law of Mrs. Senior, is 
treasurer of the American of Newark 
and the Bankers Indemnity and was at 
the bedside of Mrs. Senior at the time 
of her death. 





WILLIAM E. STEWART DIES 


William E. Stewart, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, died on Wed- 
nesday after a long illness. He went 
with the company as vice-president in 
charge of finances in 1917 after having 
served as a director since 1910. Funeral 
services will be held at 2:30 this after- 
noon at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in South Orange, N. J. 





MISSOURI CODE DRAFTED 


The Missouri Insurance Department’s 
final draft of the proposed new insur- 
ance code has scheduled for presentation 
to the Missouri General Assembly the 
latter part of this week. To facilitate 
the consideration of the measure Powell 
B. McHaney, counsel for the Insurance 
Department, has prepared a resume of 
the contents of the code, written in a 
non-technical vein, so that the members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate will understand the purpose and 
effect of the various sections. 





ROPER WITH BALTIMORE FIRM 


Richard F. Roper, executive secretary 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
has resigned to become associated with 
Tongue, Brooks & Zimmerman, Inc., 
Baltimore insurance underwriters. 


AMERICAN AUTO CONVENTION 


Tenth Annual Gathering of Branch 
Office and Supervising Agency Man- 
agers Held in St. Louis 

During the week of January 14 the 
American Automobile held its tenth an- 
nual convention for branch office and 
supervising agency managers at its home 
office in St. Louis. The meeting also 
marked the twenty-fifth year of the 
company’s operation in the exclusive 
field of automobile insurance. L. A. 
Harris, president, opened the general 
business sessions with a message of wel- 
come for the visiting managers and com- 
mended the field executives upon the 
success of their work during the pre- 
vious year. 

Underwriting and production discus- 
sions were presided over respectively by 
Vice-Presidents O. L. Schleyer and Otto 
Patterson, who announced extensive 
plans for the current year activities in 
these departments. At a banquet and 
entertainment following the closing busi- 
ness session last Friday evening, the 
convention was addressed by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Missouri, 
Robert E. O’Malley, and the Deputy Su- 
perintendent, George A. S. Robertson, 
who were present as honored guests. 
Branch managers in attendance were: 
George E. Adams, San Francisco; R. Z. 
Alexander, Detroit; L. H. Antoine, St. 
Louis; R. S. Choate, New York; M. W. 
Doyle, Indianapolis; J. J. Grevemberg, 
New Orleans; J. R. Hughes, Philadel- 
phia; C. M. Latta, Milwaukee; J. R. 
Lawson, Seattle; E. D. Loring, Chicago; 
W. J. Paquet, Boston; Jet Parker, Pitts- 
burgh; Cameron H. Sanders, Cincinnati; 
D. R. Sessions, Los Angeles; George W. 
— Cleveland; R. I. Taylor, Colum- 
us. 








PETER YOOST DEAD 


Vice-President of Jones & Whitlock 
Passes Away After Long Illness; 
Many Years in Insurance 


Peter Yoost, vice-president of the well- 
known agency of Jones & Whitlock, Inc., 
of New York and a veteran fire insur- 
ance man, died on Monday evening from 
a complication of diseases. He had been 
in bad health for more than a year but 
acutely ill for only two months. Funeral 
services were held yesterday afternoon 
from his late residence in East Orange. 
Mr. Yoost, who was 62 years of age, is 
survived by his widow, a son and two 
daughters. He had many friends among 
company executives, agents and brokers 
and was highly respected by the fra- 
ternity. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Yoost entered 
insurance with the local agency of Ack- 
erman, Deyo & Hilliard. He came to 
have charge of the direct brokerage de- 
partment and for a long while placed all 
the insurance of the New York Central 
Railroad and its subsidiaries and later 
the business of the _Railway Express 
Agency. Later this agency became J. G. 
Hilliard, Inc., with Mr. Yoost as vice- 
president. In July, 1925, Mr. Hilliard 
retired and Mr. Yoost became president. 

In 1927 this agency was changed to 
Minner & Yoost, Inc., and in 1929 it was 
divided, Mr. Minner taking the Zurich 
and Messrs. Yoost and L. C. Fernandez 
taking the fire companies and merging 
with Jones & Whitlock, Inc. 








INSURANCE BUYERS’ REPORT 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has just completed an important 
survey of the insurance buying of man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers located in 
forty-five important cities in various 
parts of the country. A full summary 
of the facts revealed in this survey will 
be published in these columns next week. 





MISS H. HORNBOSTEL TO WED 

Miss Helen Hornbostel, daughter of E. 
H. Hornbostel, well-known New York 
State agent of the Firemen’s of Newark 
and author of “Tales of the Road,” ap- 
pearing weekly in The Eastern Under- 
writer, and Dr. Oscar Schoenemann of 
Brooklyn will be married tomorrow. 


Another New York 
Arson Ring Broken Up 

INSURANCE AID IS_ PRAISED 

Dodge and Geoghan Commend Fire 


Marshall and National Board; 
Series of 30 Fires Set 








Following a confession made Tuesday 
by a “torch” that he had set thirty fires 
in New York District Attorneys William 
C. Dodge of Manhattan and William F. 
F. X. Geoghan of Brooklyn issued a state- 
ment saying that through the drive on 
the arson ring by detectives, headed by 
Fire Marshall Brophy and officiais of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
fires of questionable origin in the city 
had been reduced considerably in the 
last year and confidence was expressed 
that one of the city’s worst firebug gangs 
had been broken up. A. Bruce Bielaski 
heads the arson bureau of the National 
Board which, along with the loss com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has been successful in 
fighting organized arson. 

Two men were arraigned on arson in- 
dictments in General Sessions in New 
York Tuesday and another indicted in 
Brooklyn on a similar charge. Max May, 
New York taylor, is said to have con- 
fessed that he was the “torch” in all the 
fires and pleaded guilty to third degree 
arson. May was a protege of Sam Skob- 
low, self-confessed firebug, who has been 
assisting the National Board for many 
months in its campaign against arson. 

Also this week the Kings County 
grand jury handed up an indictment 
against an insurance broker on evidence 
submitted by Assistant District Attorney 
Ralph K. Jacobs. The identity of the 
broker was withheld. Messrs. Geoghan, 
Jacobs and Brophy recently attended the 
dinner given by the New York City Pond 
of the Blue Goose to public officials who 
have been successful in fighting arson 
and crooked accident claims. 





Boney Wants All Insurers 
Compelled to File Rates 


Insurance Commissioner Dan C. Boney 
of North Carolina has asked the state 
legislature to pass a law requiring all 
companies to file rates. At the present 
time certain classes of insurance organ- 
izations are exempt from filing of rates 
and this situation is leading in some cases 
to unfair discrimination. 





EGAN D. FOY IS DEAD 


Egan D. Foy, chief examiner for Penn- 
sylvania at the New York head office of 
the Commercial Union, died suddenly on 
Sunday at his home in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. He was 45 years of age and is 
survived by his widow and son. Born in 
Texas, Mr. Foy entered insurance with 
Trezevant & Cochran, general agents at 
Dallas. In 1921 he became associated 
with the Texas department of the Com- 
mercial Union, where he served as ex- 
aminer, office manager and special agent. 
From Texas he went with the National 
Union as head examiner for the South 
and in 1928 returned to the Commercial 
Union. He was an underwriter of ability 
and his passing cuts short a promising 
career. 





ST. PAUL GROUP 1934 PREMIUMS 


Net fire premiums written by the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine last year amounted 
to $12,428,890, an increase of $1,451,799 
over 1933. The net premiums of the 
Mercury were $1,750,065, a gain of $161,- 
439. The St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
reported net premiums of $2,688,978, an 
increase of $614,589. 


MAY HEAD MARYLAND DEP’T. 

John G. Rolker, manager of the Bal- 
timore branch of the Great American, 
is reported as likely to be named Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Maryland. Insur- 
ance and business men are asking Gov- 
ernor H. W. Nice to appoint him as head 
of the department. 
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Huebner Offers Outlines of Course 


For Professionalization 
Could Be Applied to Other Producers in Fire and Casualty 
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of Brokers 


Fields; Describes Successful Work Accomplished by 
American College of Life Underwriters 


The vocation of insurance is a profes- 
sion from every vital standpoint, in the 
opinion of Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor 
of insurance and commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and president of 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He delivered last week the final 
lecture in a series of ten on the profes- 
sionalization of insurance brokers given 
in New York under the auspices of the 
Insurance Society of New York and 
sponsored by the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York. Dr. Huebner 
has long been a strong advocate of im- 
proving the qualifications of producers, 
life, fire and otherwise, and through his 
intimate contact with life insurance has 
had years of experience along this line. 

A profession comprises four main con- 
cepts, Dr. Huebner told the brokers. The 
concepts are as follows: 

The calling should be inherently use- 
ful, in fact absolutely necessary, to the 
general welfare of the community ; the 
calling should involve’ a utility to clients 
which reflects an obligation to serve et- 
ficiently and unselfishly; the calling 
should comprise a science of substantial 
learning, involving a substantial educa- 
tion and apprenticeship, and requiring 
the expertness in its daily practice, and 
finally the calling should be governed by 
a definitely framed “code of ethics and 
practice” and there must be a machinery 
for disciplining those who do not con- 
form with the prescribed code. In sev- 
eral of these requirements insurance has 
not yet reached the plane of action 
adopted by other professions. 

“There are quite a few—usually those 
who are in favor of having insurance 
practices continue as heretofore, Dr. 
Huebner said, “who argue that unde 
conditions of a profession (1) the rela- 
tions to a client must be confidential, 
and (2) that a professional man must 
not go out and seek business; that he 
must remain in his place and have the 
business come to him, whereas insurance 
practitioners must go out and get their 
business. I wish to emphasize that 
neither of these contentions is worth 
while, and that they merely serve to 
throw dust. An insurance man’s rela- 
tions to his client should be just as con- 
frdential from a moral standpoint as ar¢ 
the business relations in banking, ac- 
counting, law, etc. 

“But if by ‘confidential’ is meant ‘le- 
gally confidential,’ it is true that the in- 
surance man’s relations with his clients 
are not confidential in a court o! law, 
as is the case with a doctor, priest or 
diplomat. But neither are the business 
affairs of an accountant, teacher, actu- 
ary, engineer or architect confidential in 
a legal sense. So ‘confidence’ may not 
be regarded as a vital professional con- 
cept. ‘Nor is the precise method of ac- 
quiring clients a matter of importance. 
Everybody must go out and get clients 
as best he can honorably.” 


Present Day State Examinations 

Present day state examinations of ap- 
plicants for brokers’ and agents’ licenses, 
although desirable, are unavailable as a 
means of effecting a professional status, 
Dr. Huebner said. 

“If we desire to have property and 
casualty insurance as a calling squar« 
substantially with the aforementioned 
four concepts,” said the speaker, “espe- 
cially as regards the fund of knowledge 
required, we must next ask the impor- 
tant question: What channel of pro- 
cedure had best be followed to bring 
about most effectively a professional 
status? Having chosen the channel of 
procedure, we must then consider the 
further important question: What ought 





Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 


o be the subject matter of the exami- 


nations ? 

“At the outset it is important not to 
expect too much from examinations con- 
ducted by state insurance departments as 
in New York, Pennsylvania and else- 
where. Such examinations are neces- 
sary and represent a distinct step in ad- 
vance of the old order of things. In 
both of the states to which reference 
has been made, as well as elsewhere, ad- 
mirable work has been done in connec- 
t:on with written examinations for brok- 
ers and other field representatives. Yet 
in the very nature of things such exam- 
inations must at present be compara- 
lively simple, and for many years to 
come will have to continue in that form. 
We all know about the rather limited 
amount of educational effort required of 
many applicants to pass those examina- 
tions. And this is not to be construed 
as an adverse criticism. It cannot well 
be otherwise at the present time, if the 
examinations are to be conducted under 
state authority.” 

Describes C. L. U. Program 

\n effective method of procedure, ac- 
cording to Dr. Huebner, is the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters program in life 
insurance. He suggested this as a model 
to be followed in property and casualty 
insurance, speaking at length on the de- 
velopment and operation of the C. L. U. 
program. While many life agents have 
taken the C. L. U. courses the state 
cannot for years recognize these exam- 
inations legally as a replacement of its 
own simpler and easier tests. Yet the 
plan, he feels, will gradually tend to 
raise the standards of the state exam- 
inations themselves. To become a C. L. 
U. a life insurance man must pass the 
requirements set by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters which con- 
ducts the examinations designed to as- 
certain whether an agent has the quali- 
fications. essential to receiving profes- 
sional recognition. The professional con- 
cept must inherently pertain to the in- 
dividual and cannot be extended by way 
of recognition to a firm as a firm, Dr. 
Huebner said. 

The C. L. U. program is readily adapt- 
able to the property and casualty insur- 
ance fields in the opinion of the speaker. 
Continuing he said: 

“I am confident that all that has been 
done in the field of life insurance can 
readily be duplicated in the property and 
casualty lines. It is difficult to conceive 


of any legitimate obstacles to the formu- 
lation of professional standards for prop- 
erty and casualty underwriting, to the 
development of educational facilities for 
those lines on a nation-wide basis, and 
to the awarding of an appropriate rec- 
ognition for compliance with prescribed 
standards, which would be any more dif- 
ficult to overcome than those experienced 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers at the time of its inception. 

“For some years I have pleaded the 
desirability of the adoption of an educa- 
tional program in property and casualty 
insurance, which would equal the C. L. 
U. program in comprehensiveness and 
which would lead to the designation of 
C. P. U. (Chartered Property Under- 
writer) and C. C. U. (Chartered Casual- 
ty Underwriter). Possibly one desig- 
nation, such as Chartered Property Un- 
derwriter, may be deemed preferable for 
both groups. And the medium through 
which the plan could be applied, galvan- 
ized and developed could well be an 
‘American College of Property Under- 
writers’ or an ‘American College of 
Property and Casualty Underwriters.’ 
The organization and policies could well 
be made similar to those already ex- 
plained for the American College of Life 
Underwriters although no doubt some al- 
terations would have to. be made to meet 
special conditions. 

Important Thing Is to Cet Started 

“The important thing is to get started 
and to endeavor at the outset to go sub- 
siantially the full way of the modern 
professional concept. To wait until every 
problem has been ironed out or com- 
promised simply means the loss of many 
precious years. A miracle of perfection 
need not be expected at once. The pro- 
posed organization has the advantage of 
starting things effectively and of im- 
proving the plan subsequently. It also 
affords the advantage of bringing to bear 
at once the wealth of cumulative experi- 
ence in the field of life insurance. The 
American College of Life Underwriters 
did not start in any miraculous manner. 
It was first definitely suggested to in- 
surance leaders at a convention in Cin- 
cinnati in 1914 and had been the subject 
of thought for at least seven years pre- 
viously, After thirteen years of consid- 
eration by these insurance leaders 
(namely in 1927) it was given legal be- 
ing and now has had nearly eight years 
of successful operation, having solved 
substantially nearly all of the hurdles to 
which a big movement, involving the pro- 
fessionalization of a large calling, is nec- 
essarily subjected during the formative 
years of the undertaking. All of this 
formative experimentation, as far as your 
branch of the business is concerned, can 
now be avoided at the very start. 

“The proposed plan would avoid the 
making of distinctions between one group 
in the business as compared with an- 
other, as well as similar distinctions be- 
tween the various methods of obtaining 
the education in one way or in one place 
to the exclusion of others. It would be a 
national set-up, ready to solve problems 
as they arise and without delaying the 
start. It represents the direct way of 
attack on a comprehensive scale—even 
though there may seem to be some hur- 
dles to be overcome—and that method 
of approach will be found ultimately to 
be the shortest way to the desired ob- 
jective. I should be frank in saying that 
the suggestion already has a considera- 
ble number of friends in various sections 
of the country, to whom the matter has 
been broached, who are waiting for the 
signal to go ahead. 


Subject Matter of Examinations 


“What ought to be the subject matter 
of the examinations? That is a very 
important question and is the very heart 
of the matter. In comparison, other 
things, although important, are really 
supplemental. I shall endeavor to outline 
a set-up comprising insurance per se as 
well as the closely allied subjects, realiz- 
ing that this phase may very appropri- 
ately be assigned to the judgment of a 
number of competent conferees for care- 
ful consideration. It is here that opin- 


ions may differ, and the ideas of any 


=e 
one or a few individuals should not nec. 
essarily prevail. It is a matter for con- 
ference and probably quite a few ¢op. 
ferences. But whatever is adopted asa 
set-up must not be merely a short, snap. 
py array of courses, primarily on the 
lecture basis. 

“It must be a program commending 
itself to the respect of leading instity. 
tions of learning throughout the country 
involving adequate text-book material 
adequate teaching application and ade. 
quate system of study on the part of 
the applicant preparing for the examina. 
tions. As regards all of these things, the 
program must at the outset be on 
scale commensurate at least with the 
minimum standards as measured else. 
where by leading business pursuits 
which have placed themselves on a pro. 
fessional basis. The suggested outline 
of subject matter (in brief) is as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The principles, practices and eco- 
nomics of insurance. (With emphasis 
upon the particular type of insurance 
which may be the subject of specializa- 
tion. Various examinations could be ar- 
ranged for to refer to different types of 
insurance.) 

“(2) The principles, practices and eco- 
nomics of other types of property and 
casualty insurance. (One or two com- 
prehensive examinations may be made to 
cover this phase.) 

“(3) English. 

“(4) Economics. (With emphasis up- 
on the economic problems of modern life, 
rather than the _ highly _ theoretical 
phases.) 

“(5) Commercial law. (With empha- 
sis upon the law of contracts, the law of 
agency, the law of negligence and includ- 
ing insurance law.) 

“(6) Psychology and ethics. (With 
special reference to brokerage and sales- 
manship.) 

“(7) Prevention of loss activities in the 
field of property and casualty insurance. 

“(8) Chemistry. (With special relation 
to the needs in the field of property 
insurance.) cn 

“(9) Finance. (Comprising the princi- 
ples in the fields of corporation finance, 
credit and investments.) 


Course to Take Three or Four Years 


“Completion of such a course of study, 
over a period of three or four years and 
in the manner indicated, will greatly 
broaden the vision and usefulness of the 
practitioner. The thought is (1) to have 
the program available for aspirants al- 
ready in the calling, for study while they 
are working at their apprenticeship, 
through collegiate evening schools or 
special organized study groups, and (2) 
to have the program also available for 
collegiate students who are contemplat- 
ing entrance into the calling. These two 
objectives, I may say, were the ones 
sought by the American College of Life 
Underwriters and, as experience has 
shown, with eminent success. It may 
also be necessary in some respects to 
bring about the development of proper 
text material, and I may say that the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
has been obliged to devote a considera- 
ble part of its efforts to the selection and 
the preparation of adequate text ma- 
terial. 

“The suggested program is not nearly 
as severe as the preparation called for 
in other existing professions. Yet as a 
beginning it constitutes a program which 
I am confident will win the good-will and 
co-opération of higher institutions of 
learning throughout the country especial- 
ly if accompanied with the other profes- 
sional principles already referred to in 
this paper. In New York City and vr 
cinity the various insurance courses Ol- 
fered by the Insurance Institute could 
be utilized to cover the first two items 
of the suggested program; the other 
items would be supplied mainly by exist 
ing institutions of higher learning of 
through the creation of selected orgat- 
ized study groups. 

“If fulfillment of the program is not 
possible at present in any community, 
the advertisement of such program will 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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~ LOYALTY GROUP 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


ORGANIZED 1855 


(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities al Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities al Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 
THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 
OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities al Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








MERIT CONFIDENCE 





‘ ' \: THESE ARE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 





SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 











Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities al Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 











LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Page 24 PN UNDERWRITER 
Pennsylvania Bill To Columbia Course On 


Reorganize Department 


THREE DIVISIONS PROPOSED 





Commissioner and Deputies Would Be 
Required To Be Insurance Men of 
Considerable Experience 





One of the first bills introduced at the 
1935 session of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture calls for the reorganization of the 
State Insurance Department. While the 
measure has not yet been printed, de- 
tails of the bill have been made public 
and it is known that it provides for plac- 
ing the Department at all times under 
the supervision of experienced insurance 
men. ; 

The proposed bill, which has the active 
backing and support of insurance men, 
would divide the Insurance Department 
into three separate departments—a life, 
casualty and fire department. Each one 
of these branches would be under the 
direct supervision of a deputy insurance 
commissioner, with the entire three dep- 
uties under one insurance commissioner. 

Under the projected measure each 
deputy would have to have at least five 
years’ experience in the insurance busi- 
ness and the insurance commissioner 
would have to have at least ten years’ 
experience in the business. Under the 
present arrangement there is a first, sec- 
ond and third deputy commissioner un- 
der the insurance commissioner but the 
department is not sub-divided so that 
each branch of the business is under the 
control of one man. 


Hendry Made Chairman 
Of London Salvage Corps 


At their first meeting of 1935 the com- 
mittee of the London Salvage Corps 
elected Charles Hendry chairman for the 
ensuing year and K. K. Peters deputy- 
chairman. Herbert Lewis retired from 
the position of chairman of the Corps 
after having held the office for the usual 
period of two years. 

Mr. Hendry is general manager of the 
London & Lancashire and a director of 
a number of associated offices. He was 
president of the London Insurance In- 
stitute in 1927-28 and was elected presi- 
dent of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute last summer. K. K. Peters is the 
general manager of the Northern Assur- 
ance and a Foundation Fellow of the 
Australian Institute. He was president 
of the Insurance Institute of London in 
1933-34. 


Status of Rhode Island 


Department Is In Doubt 


The ultimate fate of the Rhode Island 
Insurance Department is still undeter- 
mined despite the passage of a bill in 
the state legislature to reorganize and 
consolidate the insurance department 
with the banking and several other de- 
partments. Execution of the consolida- 
tion will not become effective until 
March and it is possible that some 
change may be made. Insurance Com- 
missioner Oscar L. Heltzen is a Repub- 
lican and the state is now under the 
control of the Democrats, but Commis- 
sioner Heltzen has friends among Dem- 
ocrats and a good record in office to 
recommend his retention. 


American of Newark 
Directors Meet Feb. 7 


Stockholders of the American of New- 
ark will hold their annual meeting on 
Monday, February 4, and the directors 
will meet on Thursday of the same week 
to. elect officers. In view of the an- 
nouncement that President C. Weston 
Bailey will relinquish his office to be- 
come chairman of the board it is ex- 
pected that the new president will be 
chosen at this meeting of the directors. 
Paul B. Sommers, vice-president, is men- 
tioned frequently as the likely successor 
to Mr. Bailey. 











Adjustment of Losses 


PRENTISS B. REED LECTURER 


Course of 15 Ractune Will Open on 
February 6; Open to Those Now 
Engaged in Loss Work 








Columbia University will offer during 
the Spring session a course on adjust- 
ment of fire losses under the instruction 
of Prentiss B. Reed, vice-president of 
Wagner and Glidden, Inc. The course 
will cover adjustment procedure, ordi- 
nary problems, contract conditions, ad- 
justing technique, methods of determin- 
ing value and loss, handling of claimants. 
Its purpose is to offer training to the 
younger men in the adjustment depart- 
ments of insurance companies, ar other- 
wise engaged in loss work; men who 
appreciate the problems of adjusting, but 
who have not yet had a wide experience 
in handling adjustments, in particular, 
those who, in the course of time, would 
probably go on to occupy senior posi- 
tions. 

The course will consist of fifteen class 
periods on Wednesday evenings from 
7:00 to 8:40, commencing February 6. 
The fee will be $20 for each student. 
There is also a university fee of $7.00, 
payable by each student in university 
classes, regardless of the number of 
courses taken. 

It is proposed to admit to this course 
only those who are qualified to benefit 
by it, and to contribute to the discus- 
sions which will arise. Application for 
admission to the class may be made by 
letter addressed to Mr. Reed at 116 John 
Street, or to Ralph H. Blanchard, School 
of Business, Columbia University. The 
applicant should state his age, his posi- 
tion, and the nature of his present work, 
and should give the name of a reference 
who could advise as to his qualifications 
for admission. Further information may 
be secured by addressing the University. 


F. D. LAYTON, President 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 


A IE 5. aratary: puddin. ls ua hik di Sa wee a wien se a wae oe ae war $39,924,452.58 
LIABILITIES 
ar, I WR Sg ra age MS Wado atthe & © oi te Sie dbande inl lee Y 
ee OE, INN oo icp wwicsicctsecccecbtocesemeewan 14,302,959.18 
a ia ir hg Sb. 6 hc 8: Whe: wlan & 47S Ul gc 0k aT ocale ig oreiw ad 1,984,950.21 
eee SO ne UE CUO IED. on 6 5 oo 5 cc ce ncn tic cecasieaaceeue 1049,490.04 
ae a Na rans hs Ge 6) = ln Sala rib (i: 6: a lar elAd dee 50, 000.00 
Te ek, Ee ree a eet ae ree 3,769,288.38 
Reserve for Contingencies (General).................. a i wie “ah atcca are store 1,700,000. 
Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, Market Prices).............. 11,867,764.77 
—— 
39,924,452. 
Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders....................... FicBer eno 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 








CANADIAN FIRE-LOSSES LOW 





1934 Results Best in Six Years; No Large 
Conflagrations Reported; Good On- 
tario and Quebec Records 

Striking an average monthly total of 

2,250,000, fire losses in the various prov- 
inces of Canada during 1934 were the 
lowest on record for the past six years. 
Total fire losses in Canada during the 
past year are estimated by the Monetary 
Times at $26,773,670, a decrease of about 
$9,300,000 from the year immediately pre- 
ceding and a_ reduction of $12,000,000 
from two years ago. 

The fire losses during 1934 were the 
lowest recorded in the Dominion since 
1928, when the total for that year was 
shown at $23,779,550. Fire losses in the 
more densely populated provinces of On- 
tario and Quebec were substantially low- 
er during the year under review in com- 
parison with the preceding year. 

Generally speaking, there were no large 
conflagrations in any province during the 
year such as was noted during the pre- 
vious year. 





G. & R. AGENTS IN TEXAS 

Floyd West & Co. have been appointed 
general agents of the Globe & Rutgers 
for Texas. 


SUCCESS STORY: 


Aggressive, sales-minded agent 


teams up with sound, conserva- 


time company ..... 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


§ Fire—200 Bush Street 





en 


WASHINGTON AGENTS MEET 





Producers in Capitol City Discuss Cur. 
rent Problems; Roberts Succeeds 
Brashears as President 

The Washington Insurance Club dis. 
cussed many pertinent things when they 
held their monthly meeting January 17 
at the Hamilton Hotel in Washington 
D. C., according to Charles H. Roberts 
president of the organization. E. \ 
Brashears, retiring president, was pre- 
sented with a lounging chair and the 
well wishes of all the members. 

A nomination was made and duly sec- 
onded in favor of asking G. W. Johnson, 
assistant secretary of the Insurance Co, 
of North America, to be their guest 
speaker at the next monthly meeting, 
which will take place on February 20, 

Speaking of business in general, Mr. 
Roberts said, “I cannot truthfully say 
that business has made any gigantic 
strides forward in this vicinity, however, 
I do hold out hope and optimism for 
1935. Washington is in a peculiar situa- 
tion in regard to the insurance business, 
We have here some ten thousand tem- 
porary clerks working for the govern- 
ment. It is my belief, and the belief 
of most of my colleagues that a good 
part of this money earned by these clerks 
is going back home. Naturally, it leaves 
us more or less unable to interest these 
government workers in forms of insur- 
ance. 





Chicago Board Meets To 
Pass On New Proposals 


The Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers held its annual meeting yester- 
day and considered amendments to the 
constitution which will in the end allow 
the Western Underwriters Association 
to take jurisdiction in Chicago, making 
violations of the Chicago Board rules a 
violation also of W. U. A. rules. A spe- 
cial meeting of the W. U. A. will be 
held soon to pass upon these recom- 
mendations for solving the difficulties 
which led to the decision of the W. U. 
A. to enforce separation of mixed agen- 
cies in excepted cities of the West. 

Under the agreement with the Chicago 
Board, if favorable action is taken by 
the agents and the companies, the sepa- 
ration program in that city will not be 
put through. One of the _ proposed 
amendments to the Chicago Board con- 
stitution would prohibit members from 
representing companies unless such com- 
panies have been duly approved and reg- 
istered by certification of affiliation with 
the Chicago Board. Charles Buresh of 
Fred S. James & Co. was slated to be 
elected president of the board yesterday. 
He has served two years as vice-presi- 
dent. 





N. J. FIELD CLUB OFFICERS 


The New Jersey Field Club held its 
annual meeting last week at Trenton 
and elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Franklin Thurnhall, special agent 
of the Albany and Atlas; vice-president, 
Frederick Morasch, Queen; secretary, 
Homer Howell, American of Newark, 
and treasurer, A. K. Andrews, Aetna 
(Fire). The executive committee con- 
sists of Robert Shepherd, America Fore; 
J. J. Ward, Newark Fire; W. J. Roehrle, 
Phoenix of London, and R. L. Corey, 
Mechanics & Traders. 
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Chattel Mortgage, Even Without 
Consideration, Held to Void Policy 


The language used by Mr. Justice 
Frank A. Carlin in a Municipal Court of 
the City of New York action is of in- 
terest to insurance adjusters and under- 
writers. Harold Clements sued the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine to recover under 
an automobile theft policy for the theft 
of an automobile. The insurance com- 
pany interposed as one of its defenses 
in the suit the fact that at the time of 
the loss there was in existence a chattel 
mortgage on the automobile which the 
policy did not permit in favor of one 
Clarisa Pollard. The insurance company 
also maintained that the chattel mort- 
gage prevented Clements, as the assured, 
from claiming that he was the sole and 
unconditional owner of the automobile 
since the chattel mortgage by its terms 
showed to the contrary. The insurance 
company moved the court for judgment 
on these facts. i 

In opposition, Clements through his at- 
torney, Samuel Gutterman, declared the 
mortgage was invalid as it did not have 
any consideration therefor, and that “the 
mortgage was given solely by virtue of 
the fact that your deponent (Clements) 
could not afford to take any casualty in- 
surance and for that reason and in order 
to protect himself against any possible 
claims from accidents which might oc- 
cur executed the said chattel mortgage.” 
Clements also claimed that even though 





LABORATORIES’ DIRECTORS 





All Members of Previous Board Re- 
Elected and Two Vacancies Filled 
At Meeting in Chicago 
The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
was held in Chicago on January 7. The 
principal business transacted was election 
of directors. All members of the pre- 
vious board were re-elected. Two vacan- 
cies were filled. The complete roster 

now is as follows: 

A. G. Dugan, chairman, general agent, 
Hartford Fire, Chicago; Geo. H. Bell, 
manager, Western department, National 
Fire; John F. Gilliams, vice-president, 
Camden Fire; J. C. Harding, manager, 
Western department, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; Chas. W. Higley, president, 
Hanover Fire; F. W. Koeckert, U. S. 
manager, Commercial Union Assurance. 

Wm. H. Koop, president, Great Amer- 
ican; Wilfred Kurth, president, Home 
Insurance Co.; W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Victor Roth, president, Security 
Insurance Co.; Paul B. Sommers, vice- 
president, American Insurance Co.; C. R. 
Street, vice-president, Great American; 
C. R. Tuttle, gencral manager, Western 
department, Insurance Company of 
North America; Walter D. Williams, 
vice-president, Security Insurance Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; A. R. Small, president, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


No Change in Views Of 
N.R.A. on Insurance Code 


Among the large and dusty volumes 
of forgotten papers of the N.R.A. library 
in Washington lie the insurance codes 
which were submitted to the Administra- 
tion many months ago. The consensus 
continues to be that there is little change 
of approval of an insurance industry code 
in the near or far future. 

“It is my personal opinion,” said Karl 
J. Emmerman of the Division of Bank- 
ing of the N°R.A., “that nothing will ever 
be done with the insurance industry 
code.” 








WILLIAM SCHIFF IN FLORIDA 


William Schiff of Schiff, Terhune & 
Co. New York brokers, and president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, left last Saturday for Miami 
Beach, Fla., where he will spend several 
weeks, 


the chattel mortgage was executed, there 
was never an actual intention at any 
time to transfer any interest, either ac- 
tual or beneficial, to Clarisa Pollard and 
that consequently he was the uncondi- 
tional and sole lawful owner. 

Justice Carlin decided in favor of the 
insurance company, and said: “The de- 
fendant is entitled to judgment against 
plaintiff dismissing his complaint upon 
the merits as the chattel mortgage con- 
cededly executed by plaintiff even for 
the ‘laudable and highly moral’ purpose 
stated militates against the plaintiff’s 
right to recover.” 

Joseph Greenhill represented the in- 
surance company. The adjuster was the 
Insurers Adjustment Bureau, Inc., with 
J. T. Walsh as the individual adjuster. 





John E. Downey Assistant 


Secretary of Aetna (Fire) 


The Aetna (Fire) has elected John E. 
Downey as an assistant secretary of that 
company and of the World Fire & Ma- 
rine. He has been active in insurance 
for twenty-eight years, fourteen with the 
Aetna. After graduation from Dartmouth 
College in 1907 he entered insurance and 
for three years was an inspector for the 
Factory Insurance Association. 

Mr. Downey was with the Underwrit- 
ers’ Bureau of New England and in 1916 
went with the Continental. He joined 
the Aetna in 1921 in the special risk de- 
partment and later became department 
superintendent. Last year he was made 
manager of the department. 





Franklin Fire Reports 
Good Gain in Net Surplus 


The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, a 
member of the Home of New York 
group, had assets of $17,595,705 at the 
close of 1934, a gain of about $350,000. 
Net surplus, however, showed a sharp 
increase, rising from $4,762,009 on De- 
cember 31, 1933, to $6,266,008. Capital 
remains unchanged at $3,000,000. The 
unearned premium reserve increased 


from $4,703,215 to $5,451,477. 


AGENT FOR HANOVER 40 YEARS 

W. D. Hemenway, president of the 
Insurance Agency of St. Louis, has been 
presented with a certificate of appre- 
ciation in recognition of his forty years 
of service as local agent for the Hanover 
Fire of New York. The presentation 
was made at a testimonial dinner held 
last week at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation. William Maxwell of the Chicago 
office of the Hanover came to St. Louis 
at the request of President Charles 
Higley to make the presentation, while 
Alfred Polsz of the Kansas City office 
was toastmaster. 








MONTHLY DEPRECIATION PLAN 
The National Association of Automo- 
bile Underwriters has before the New 
York Insurance Department a proposal 
intended to meet the problem of month- 
ly depreciation of cars. Using the name 
Valued Monthly Reduction Form the 
policy provides that on an original list 
price of $1,500 or under the monthly re- 
duction shall be 2%. Where the list 
price is over $1,500 the monthly reduc- 
tion shall be 144%. The Department is 
taking the matter up with the non-asso- 
ciation companies to get their reactions. 
A uniform system is held to be desir- 
able but widespread approval of any par- 
ticular plan must first be obtained. Some 
insurance companies are said to believe 
that 14% a month depretiation is too 
high for certain classes of automobiles. 


STATE OF PA. DIVIDEND 
The Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania last week mailed to stock- 
holders checks for the 3% dividend on 
the $100 par value stock. This was a 
semi-annual dividend. 





Sienna 











he Federal Housing Act, which 
makes possible loans of $100 to 
$2,000 to home owners for im- 
provements to: their property, 
offers distinct opportunities to 
Agents. Such improvements mean 
added equity . . . consequently, 
the need for increased insurance 
protection. North America Agents 
have available attractive folders, 
newspaper advertisements and 
sales letters to help turn these 


prospects into clients. 


See the North America full page advertisement in the Literary 
Digest, January 26, 1935, and Time, January 28. 1935. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 


Capital $12,000,000 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
over $51,000,000 
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At a 
cuse, 
between Jack Dacey of the Boston, Os- 
car Siebert of the National Liberty, 
“Lute” Leonard, former fieldman of the 


foregathering at Syra- 


friendly 
during a lull of business activities, 


London Assurance, and myself, “Lute” 
reminisced a little, after a little urging, 
and told of how years ago he and Jack 


had hired a one-horse sleigh (before the 
days of the automobile) to drive out of 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., to see some out- 
side risk. The horse took its time to 
travel, notwithstanding the fact that both 
drivers urged it on with language more 


forcible than elegant. In other words, 
they swore at it; all without avail. Fi- 
nally “Lute” offered the constructive 
thought that perhaps this might be a 


French horse, as there are many French 
Canadians in that section. He proposed 
that perhaps swearing in French would 


get results, and they commenced to hurl 
French cuss words at the animal. It 
pricked up its ears, took notice, and did, 
as a fact, move on at a more lively gait 
* * * 
An Agent's “Sacrifice” 

A prominent local agent in southwest- 
ern New York told me a few days ago 
that a certain competitor of his had told 
a visiting special agent who was out to 
get some “dough” from him: “Why, | 
deprived myself of the butter on my 
bread recently to help things along,” add- 
ing as an “aside” to the fieldman, “The 
doctor told me to cut down on butter 
anyway.” 

i 
Charles W. Phelps and Charles Dickens 

Charles W. Phelps, state agent of the 
Citizens of Missouri from about 1898 to 
the time of his death, was born in 1848 


and died in October, 1934, reaching the 
ripe age of &85 years. He was a very 
capable insurance man and had many 
friends. He was originally in the local 


agency business at Syracuse, then about 
1894 he was sent by the Underwriters 
Association of New York State, then in 
full authority in rate making matters, to 
the Albany district to apply the new 
schedule rates, then just being intro- 
duced, and became one of the most ef- 
ficient men in that then new and diffi- 


Dr. S. S. Huebner 


(Continued from Page 22) 


stimulate institutions of learning 
in their endeavor to furnish the facili- 
tices. That has been the experience, and 
at a wholly unanticipated rate, by the 
American College of Life U nderwriters. 
That was also the experience of the C 
P. A. movement, which adopted exactly 
this plan. If a comprehensive course of 
this or a similar nature is definitely 
shaped, with a big business like yours 
behind it nation-wide, | am _ confident 
that you will get the hearty co-operation 
of universities and colleges as well as 
selected study groups. 

“At a surprising rate you will become 
conscious of the realization-of three 
commendable objectives, all designed to 
enhance. the dignity of your calling and 
to further'a high and lasting professiona! 
concept, namely, (1) universities and col- 
leges throughout the nation would be in 
duced to make available proper instruc- 
tion for those who are contemplating en 
tering the calling or who are already en- 
gaged in it, (2) courses in property and 
casualty insurance would be started fat 


soon 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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cult line of work. About 1898 he ac- 
cepted a field position with the Citizens 
of Missouri, which had been taken over 
by the Hartford. 

One of the interesting things he told 
me, and that made an impression on me, 
entirely outside of the insurance busi- 
ness, was that he had seen Charles Dick- 
ens on his first American trip and at- 
tended his readings while at Syracuse. 
Dickens stopped at the old Syracuse 
House, the site now occupied in part by 
the Onondaga Savings Bank Building, 
headquarters for many fieldmen. If you 
have read his “American Notes,” which 
were not very complimentary to the self- 
esteem of Americans of those days and 
raised quite a furore in this country 
when they were published, especially as 
Dickens had accepted and enjoyed the 
lavish hospitality, adulations and _ solid 
financial returns from his trip, you will 
probably stumble across the passage in 
which he describes the corridor of that 
hostelry, saying that in that place there 
were a lot of citizens and travelers 
“dolefully chewing tobacco and _ soiling 
the floor with their saliva colored with 
tobacco juice.” 

As I have always been a great ad- 
mirer of Dickens, | felt the same toward 
Charlie Phelps, for his having seen and 
heard Dickens, that the small boy in my 
youth felt for the man who had shaken 
hands with the prizefighter Sullivan. 

* + * 

Recently at Albany I noted at the 
Union Station that the restaurant con- 
cessionaires had adopted the trade name 


of “The Gateway Restaurant,” using the 
word “gateway” on account of the fact 
that sen and the Mohawk Valley 


were the gateway to the West long be- 
fore the coming of the white man, and 
since then, too. I suggested that the 
name be changed to “Getaway” by 
transposing the “a” and “e” to denote 
quick service, thus: “The Getaway Res- 
taurant,” to get away quickly, which rec- 
ommendation, made at about 6 A. M. 
when I was in a hurry to catch a train 
and had not eaten at my hotel, appealed 
to me, as I did get good and quick serv- 
ice. The superintendent said he would 
take it under advisement. 


and wide in universities and colleges for 
the lay student, so that the subject would 
become adequately represented in the 
nation’s educational curriculum, just as 
ar* so many other business subjects, and 
(3) an objective is provided towards 
v hich all who are commendably ambi- 
tious may strive to reach, with the feel- 
ine that the effort constitutes a real in- 
v stment for the future. 
The Investment Concept 

“Professional education consists of a 
combination of effort, time and money. 
In the preparation for other professional 
(xaminations, candidates assume as a 
matter of course the proper expenditure 
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of these three outlays. It is almost com- 
ical to see young prospective candidates 
come to the cashier’s window of a uni- 
versity night school and sign up for four 
evenings a week and plank down $100 
or $150. The new spirit of the profes- 
sional times seems to be in their blood 
and soul. They also tell me that the boss 
expects it; that they cannot hope to get 
anywhere unless they put something into 
themselves. In property and casualty 
insurance the practitioner should also 
take a similar view and not think so 
much in terms of a few months or one 
year only and just a few dollars. That 
viewpoint represents the old order of 
things and not the new. Adequate time 
and financial outlay in one’s chosen life’s 
work constitutes an investment more 
durable and profitable than other invest- 
ments.” 


Aviation Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mooring risks, with 5% deductible, perils 
of the sea while moored only, are insured 
at rates from ’%% to 2%. 

The United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group writes only the broad form or hull 
coverage often referred to as “partial 
losses in full coverage”; that is, all re- 
pairs and replacements are paid for in 
full by the company, subject to the stat- 
ed deductible, up to but not exceeding 
the limit of liability under the policy. 
Therefore the hull premiums on aircraft 
insured for less than the original retail 
sales price are loaded for the same rea- 
son that automobile fire and theft rates 
are higher on used cars than on new 
cars. 

Liability Premiums 

For public liability insurance on planes 
used for private pleasure and business, 
$5,000-$10,000 limits, the premium charg- 
es range from $85 for student pilots to 
$50 for private pilots with over 250 hours 
flying experience. Property damage rat- 
es range from $80 to $50. Passenger 
and public liability and property damage 
increase tables are given in the manual. 

In connection with aviation underwrit- 
ing the following instructions are given: 

“All aircraft risks are rated individ- 
ually with the information asked for in 
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the brief application serving as a basis 
for underwriting. Therefore the rates 
set forth herein must necessarily be sub- 
ject to approval by the underwriters and 
may be quoted by the agent subject to 
such approval. 

“The risks the agent will generally en- 
counter can readily be divided into four 
classes, namely: 

“Private pleasure and private business: 
Excluding any and all flying for hire 
and/or reward. 

“Industrial aid: Transportation of ex- 
ecutives, employes, guests and customers 
(but not for hire or reward) in connec- 
tion with the assured’s business, such 
business not connected with the aircraft 
industry. 

“Flying service: Usual commercial op- 
eration, including short passenger flights 
in the vicinity of the airport, passenger 
and freight taxi flights, aerial photogra- 


phy, sales demonstration and delivery 
flights. : 
“Instruction: Usually conducted in 


connection with flying service above, but 

including dual and solo flying instruction. 

Rates Indications Do Not Apply to Man- 
ufacturers or Scheduled Air Lines 

“The rate indications do not apply to 
manufacturers, scheduled air lines or fly- 
ing activities of an unusual nature. The 
managers will furnish rates for such fly- 
ing upon presentation to them of the 
pertinent facts. 

“Only aircraft licensed by the United 
States Bureau of Air Commerce are eli- 
gible for insurance. Aircraft powered 
with war surplus, OX 5, OXX6, and 
Hisso engines are not insurable. 

“The managers will under no condition 
approve a limited commercial pilot for 
passenger liability when passengers are 
carried for hire or reward. 

“The managers only are permitted to 
bind aviation risks and issue policies on 
behalf of the member companies. 

“Premiums for all aircraft policies are 
payable on delivery of the policy, or at 
the time of binding, if for any reason 


the policies cannot be issued immediate- 
ly. Policies cannot be 
cancelled flat.” 
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Bridge Insurance Underwriting 
Explained By Arnold Grasse, Home 


Bridge and Tunnel Coverage a Specialty Form Which Is 
Growing in Importance; Information Asked of 
Assured; Settlement of Losses 


Valuable data in connection with the 
slicitation and underwriting of bridge 
insurance was given by Arnold Grasse, 
manager of the service department of 
the Home of New York, when address- 
ing the members of the inland marine 
class of the Insurance Society of New 
York on Tuesday afternoon. Bridge 
coverage is growing in volume and im- 
portance but there has been compara- 
tively little published on this particular 
subject as there are not many insurance 
men who are expert in this line. Mr. 
Grasse, however, is one who knows this 
coverage thoroughly. 

The nation-wide definition in interpre- 
tation of inland marine underwriting 
powers, now in effect in close to forty 
states, outline the risks which may be 
written on bridges under marine policies 
as follows: 

“Sec. D. Bridges, tunnels and other instru- 
mentalities of transportation and communication 
(eachuaing buildings, tneir turniture and fur- 
nishings, fixed contents and supplies held in 
storage) unless fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, 
hail, explosion, earthquake, riot and/or civil 
commotion are the only hazards to be covered. 
Piers, wharves, docks and slips, excluding the 
risks of fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, hail, 
explosion, earthquake, riot and civil commotion. 
Other aids to navigation and transportation, in- 
ceding dry docks and marine railways, against 
all risks.’ 

Mr. Grasse’s lecture, practically in full, 
follows : 

Bridge and Tunnel Insurance 

sridges and tunnels are rated by the 
bridge committee of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association whose head 
office is in New York. A privately owned 
bridge is rated upon the presentation of 
a letter of authority signed by the as- 
sured and an application by a member 
company. No letter of authority is re- 
quired for a public bridge. When an 
application for rating is made the bridge 
committee requests the applicant to fur- 
nish a rather complete inspection report 
of the bridge to be rated. 

The inspection report gives the name 
of the bridge, the operating agency or 
ownership, the name of the stream 
spanned and the specific location of the 
crossing, and under the general descrip- 
tion of the bridge the piers are de- 
scribed as to number, materials and na- 
ture of the foundations, and if the main 
piers are not on bed-rock the committee 
will examine carefully how they are 
founded. Fixed spans are described as 
to type, number, material, length, kind 
of flooring and clearance at the lowest 
point of extreme high water. Movable 
spans are described as to number, type, 
whether bascule, swing or vertical lift, 
material, length and kind of flooring. The 
approaches are described as to type, 
length and materials, special attention 
being paid to the probability of washout. 
Such general information is called for 
as the year the bridge is built and if it 
is under construction, the scheduled date 
of completion, the contract cost of the 
substructure, the contract cost of the 
superstructure and approaches. 

Under the heading of “Perils,” 1. (Fire 
and Lightning), the following hazards 
are examined: Possibility of brush fire 
or exposure fire; probability of steam- 
wat and locomotive sparks; a descrip- 
tion of electric wiring is asked for, es- 
pecially if there are high tension lines; 
what gasoline motor or gasoline storage 
is there?; what, if any, gas mains are 
there, and how are they supported?; is 
any oil storage on the banks up-stream ? 
And with regard to fire protection the 
details of attendants at the toll house 
and draw span; first-aid protection; pub- 
lic Protection; what pumpers and pump- 
er suction is available; whether or not 





ARNOLD GRASSE 


there is a dry pipe and pumper connec- 
tion; and fire stops, if any. 
Floods and Rising Waters 

2. With respect to floods and rising 
waters the following information is asked 
for: 

sridge proper: Elevation mean low 
water; elevation of the highest flood re- 
corded; elevation of tops of piers; ele- 
vation of the bottom of superstructure; 
a tabulation of the elevations at high 
waters for as many years as possible; 
whether or not piers and abutments are 
liable to scouring, and data on dams up- 
stream. 

Approaches: Elevation of the roadway 
surface at the lowest point; relation be- 
tween this elevation and the highest 
flood elevation; description of abutment 
wing walls, if any, and examination is 
made as to probability of washout of 
approaches. Also, the frequency, ‘veloc- 
ity and duration of floods is examined. 

3. With respect to the ice hazard, the 
following questions are asked: Is the 
stream subject to freezing? Is there 
danger of ice gorge at the bridge? De- 
scribe the protection on the up-stream 
face of the piers. 

4. Under “Collision” the following in- 
formation is required: Is the stream 
navigable?; kind of craft navigating; 
width of the draw span; depth of the 
channel; width of the channel; descrip- 
tion of the fenders, if any; description 
of the navigation lights; are there any 
wooden bridges, anchored craft or log 
booms up-stream?; width of roadway; 
number of traffic lanes allowed, and de- 
scription of the curbs and guard rails. 

Explosion 

5. Explosion: Description of any con- 
dition which may lead to loss from this 
cause; the same for strikes, riots and 
civil commotions. 

The hazard of malicious damage is dis- 
missed with a description of any points 
where the bridge is unusually susceptible 
to malicious damage. 

With respect to tornado and wind- 
storm: Is the bridge in the tornado belt ? 
In a high velocity wind area? Describe 
high towers or movable spans. And the 
straightforward question, “What wind 
load was figured in the design ?” 

With respect to earthquake: Is the 
bridge in an earthquake zone? Are sub- 
structure and superstructure specially de- 
signed to withstand a, severe shock ? 

And in .regard to collapse: Is there 
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any likelihood of dredging near piers? 
Is there any protection against collapse 
from such operation? Are there any 
rules as to loads permitted on the bridge 
and are they strictly enforced? 

This is a brief description of some of 
the information required before the 
bridge is rated. Upon receipt of this 
information (and for a new bridge, copy 
of the plans and specifications), the com- 
mittee then secures the fire, windstorm, 
riot and civil commotion and earthquake 
rates, if any, from the local rating bu- 
reau haying jurisdiction, to which is 
added a charge for floods, rising waters, 
ice, collision and collapse. 

In connection with incombustible re- 
inforced concrete and steel bridge of ex- 
tremely low hazard, this will rate in the 
neighborhood of .20. From there on the 
rates run to 2% and up. 

Property Damage Policy Form 


The bridge property damage form in- 
sures only against direct loss or damage 
caused by fire, lightning, flood, rising 
waters, ice, collision, explosion, strike, 
riot and civil commotion, malicious dam- 
age, tornado, windstorm, earthquake or 
collapse. 

The policy does not insure: 

(a) Against loss or damage arising 
from capture or seizure, or from any at- 
tempt, threat or the consequences there- 
of, or the direct or remote consequences 
of any hostility, arising from the acts of 
any government, people or persons what- 
soever, whether on account of any illicit 
or prohibited trade, or any trade in ar- 
ticles contraband of war, or the viola- 
tion of any law, regulation or otherwise. 
Also free from loss or damage resulting 
from measures or operations incident to 
war, whether before or after the declara- 
tion thereof. 

(b) In the event of and during the 
suspension of use of said bridge occa- 
sioned by any ordinance or law or any 
order of governmental or municipal au- 
thority or by suspension, lapse, termina- 
tion or cancellation of any license, lease 
or permit or by any injunction or proc- 
ess of court, unless such suspension of 
use shall be due entirely to damage sus- 
tained by the bridge during the term 
hereof from a peril or perils insured 
against hereunder. 

(c) Any loss of use or occupancy un- 
der any circumstances. 

(d) Any loss or damage caused, or con- 


tributed to, by failure of the assured to 
keep and maintain the property insured 
in a thorough state of repair. 

(e) Against loss or damage caused by 
the neglect of the assured to use all rea- 
sonable means to save and preserve the 
property at and after any loss or dam- 
age insured against. 

Coinsurance Requirement 


It is agreed by the insuring company 
that at the time the policy is written the 
property insured is considered to be of 
sound construction. At least 80% co- 
insurance is required. Form provides for 
deductible clause, and the amounts range 
from 1 to 5% deductible. However, in 
case of total loss no deduction is made, 
the purpose being merely to avoid small 
claims. The policy limits the amount of 
loss or damage to not exceeding the cost 
of repairing or replacing the property 
damaged or lost with material of like 
kind and quality, with proper deduction 
for depreciation however caused, and 
without allowance for any increased cost 
of repairs or reconstruction by reason 
of any law, ordinance, regulation, permit 
or license regulating construction or re- 
pair. 

Should there be a disagreement as to 
the amount of loss or damage, provision 
is made for selection by the assured and 
the company or a competent and disin- 
terested appraiser who will select an um- 


pire. The word of any two, in writing, 
shall determine the amount of sound 
value and loss or damage. Each ap- 


praiser shall be paid by the party se- 
lecting him and the expenses of appraisal 
and umpire shall be paid by the parties 
equally. 

It is optional with the company to take 
all or any part of the articles at the 
agreed or appraised value, and also to 
repair, rebuild or replace the property 
lost or damaged with other of like kind 
and quality within a reasonable time, on 
giving notice of its intention so to do 
within thirty days after the receipt of the 
proof of loss herein required; but there 
can be no abandonment to this company 
of any property. There shall be no con- 
structive total loss under the policy. 

Misrepresentation 

The company reserves the right to in- 
spect the assured’s records pertaining to 
all matters of cost, repairs, income and 
expenditures of whatsoever nature. Pro- 
vision is made for the entire voiding of 


the policy if the assured has concealed 
or misrepresented any material facts or 
circumstances concerning the insurance 
either before or after a loss. 

In case a machine is damaged, consist- 
ing of several parts, the company is lia- 
ble for its proportion of the value of 
the part lost or damaged only. To the 
extent of any payment made by it the 
company shall be subrogated to any right 
of recovery of the assured against any 
third person, corporation or vessel aris- 
ing out of or connected with the loss or 
damage with respect to which such pay- 
ment is made. 

The time for bringing action at law or 
suit is limited to twelve months, unless 
contrary to the laws of the state within 
which the policy is issued. 

Every claim paid under the policy re- 
duces the amount of the insurance from 
the date of the occurrence of the acci- 
dent or disaster by the sum paid, unless 
same be reinstated with the consent of 
the company and by payment of the 
proper additional premium. 

Warranties 

The entire policy is void unless other- 
wise provided by agreement in writing 
added to the policy: 

(a) If the interest of the assured be 
other than that of sole and unconditional 
owner, unless otherwise specified hereon, 


or 

(b) If the character of the bridge or 
the construction thereof be altered or 
changed during the policy term, or 

(c) If with the knowledge of the as- 
sured foreclosure proceedings be com- 
menced or notice given of sale of any 
property insured, by reason of any mort- 
gage or trust deed, or 

(d) If any change takes place in the 
interest, title or possession of the subject 
of insurance, or 

(e) If this policy be assigned or trans- 
ferred, or 

(f) If the assured filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy or is adjudicated 
bankrupt or if a receiver is appointed 
for the property or business of the as- 
sured. 

It is a condition of the policy that if 
the premium be not paid within sixty 
days from the date of attachment the 
policy shall be null and void during the 
time the premium is past due and un- 
paid. 

The policy shall be canceled at any 
time at the request of the assured, short 
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rate. Policy may be canceled 
company giving thirty days’ notice, 

If any party or parties other than th 
assured have procured the policy or ba 
renewal thereof or any endorsemen, 
thereon they shall be deemed to be 
agents of the assured and not of th 
company in any and all transactions and 
representations relating to the insurance 

wes ws a Pee j 

e bridge us : 

provides: The qoadiiiens of aot peley 

- : Policy 
are that if the property described be 
destroyed or damaged directly by fire 
lightning, flood, rising waters, ice, ¢ojj;’ 
sion, explosion, strikes, riot and Civil 
commotion, malicious damage, tornado 
windstorm, earthquake or collapse occyr. 
ring during the term of the policy, so as 
to necessitate a total or partial suspen. 
sion of the bridge, the companys liability 
under the policy shall be limited to the 
actual loss sustained of toll income 
meaning thereby the normal income from, 
tolls and other operating sources, less 
such maintenance and operating charges 
and expenses as do not necessarily con. 
tinue during the period of suspension of 
use. The use and occupancy policy usy. 
ally contains a seven day deductible 
clause. 

The assured shall not be entitled to 
compensation on account of suspension 
of use of said bridge which may be oc- 
casioned by any ordinance or law, goy- 
ernmental or municipal order, regulating 
or prohibiting construction or repair of 
the property insured or by the suspen- 
sion, lapse, cancelation of, refusal of or 
delay in the granting of any license, 
lease or permit or by any injunction or 
process of court. 

In other respects the U. & O. form 
follows the conditions of the property 
damage form closely. With respect to 
the choice of form, in our opinion there 
is only one form to recommend and that 
is the co-insurance form. 

For bridges under construction, policy 
is written covering the hazards of direct 
loss or damage by fire, lightning, floods, 
rising waters, ice, explosion, _ strikes, 
riots, civil commotions, windstorm, 
earthquake and collision, but excluding 
loss or damage caused by collision with 
construction equipment. You will notice 
that the hazard of collapse is not cov- 
ered under a builders’ risk policy. The 
word “value” is construed to mean the 
actual cost or the actual cost of ma- 
terials and labor plus the builder’s pro- 
portion of loading for profit, if any. 

The usual builders’ risk form provi- 
sions are followed, the policy being writ- 
ten for provisional amount with monthly 
reports. The deductible clause is also 
used. In all other respects the form fol- 
lows the property damage form. 

Principal Bridge Losses 

It would probably be true to say ina 
general way that there has been no great 
experience in the writing of insurance 
on bridges. Nevertheless, there have 
been some notable losses. As early as 
1922 there was a loss of about $100,000 
on the Red River Bridge at Paris, Tex- 
as, where flood conditions caused water 
to rise behind two piers, weakening them 
so that the bridge collapsed. 

In 1927 the Bay of Biscayne Bridge at 
Miami, Fla., was damaged by hurricane 
and flood in excess of $200,000. In 1933 
Red River Bridge at Clarksville, Texas, 
collapsed, due to flood, with a loss of 

about $25,000. In 1934 Red River Bridge 
at Durant, Okla., collapsed. 

In the summer of 1933 the causeways 
of the Mobile Bay Bridge at Mobile, 
Ala., were damaged to the extent of 
about $50,000. Hurricane backed up water 
in the river so that twelve feet of water 
was pushed across the causeway. 

In 1928 the Harahan Bridge across the 
Mississippi River from Memphis to Ar- 
kansas suffered a very severe loss by 
fire. The damage to steel in the railway 
portion alone was in excess of $200,000. 

In 1934 the Cohansey River Bridge at 
Bridgeton, N. J., was destroyed by flood. 

In 1928 the California-Arizona Bridge 
at Blythe, Cal., collapsed. The loss 
amounted to about $264,000. 

Insurance on radio towers excluding 
buildings and machinery may be written 
under an all risk form of cover. 
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British Find Expenses 
Increased by Services 


MATTER DISCUSSED IN LONDON 








Fire Prevention Work and Not Just 
Losses Should Enter Into Deter- 
mination of Rates 





An unusual departure from custom was 
made at the January meeting of the In- 
surance Institute of London when a gen- 
eral discussion took place instead of the 
ysual address. The subject selected was 
the expense ratio of insurance offices, 
various technical aspects of which have 
long been receiving the anxious atten- 
tion of the managements. In the course 
of the opening remarks, and in the lat- 
ter exchange of views, at least one point 
of general interest was made, namely, 
the proportion of the fire premium which 
is expended in one way or another for 
the restriction of the fire risk and so 
for the benefit of the whole community 
as well as of the companies. 

The opener of the discussion suggest- 
ed that British offices, especially at home, 
through, the encouragement of improve- 
ments in risks by the grant of discounts 
for fire extinguishing appliances and fire 
resisting construction, had invited an in- 
crease in the expense ratio. In various 
hazardous trades the companies have 
been instrumental by means of expert 
recommendations in much reducing the 
fire risk, and a reduction of the rate of 
premium has followed. 

‘The British tariff offices have long 
maintained at Manchester a technical in- 
stitute, similar to the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories in Chicago and New York, 
equipped with facilities for the scientific 
testing of fire-fighting and retarding de- 
vices, and undoubtedly this work and 
many other measures with the same aiin 
in view have prevented the cost of fire 
wastage from swelling to still larger pro- 
portions. This work costs a substantial 
amount of money, which has to be found 
out of the fire premium income. 

One speaker at the meeting expressed 
awish that such expenses could be sep- 
arated from the ordinary working costs 
of the companies which, for the pur- 
poses of comparison, have often to be 
included together in analyses. The up- 
keep of the Salvage Corps in different 
centers and contributions to fire brigades, 
for example, are included in working ex- 
penses. These special costs probably 
reach the maximum in engineering in- 
surance where the bulk of the premium 
is expended in periodical inspections. 


SEPARATION ON PACIFIC COAST 

While separation of board and non- 
board companies in the same agencies on 
the Pacific Coast is not officially backed 
by the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific there have been several in- 
stances recently of voluntary withdrawal 
of board companies from mixed agencies 
due to the activities of the non-board 
insurers. Officials of the Insurance Buy- 
ers’ Association of San Francisco are not 
favorable to the separation idea, believ- 
ing that the best interests of buyers are 
not preserved. 


C. W. GERKE WITH THE PEARL 
C. W. Gerke, an outside examiner of 
companies for the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange for some time, has rc- 
signed to join the New York headquar- 
ters staff of the Pearl. He will special- 








ize in the general cover department. 
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dollars. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


C APABLE MEN OF CHARACTER, 
out of position, may find a place for themselves 
in life insurance— if they possess the industry and 


patience to build up a permanent clientele. 


The capital required is the will to work and 
be content with moderate returns at the start, 
being assured as the years go on of a substantial 


and increasing permanent income. 





Li-FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual company 72 years in business. Paid 
policyholders since organization over one billion 
Offers all forms of life insurance for 
personal and family protection; also annuities, as 
well as Group forms for firms and corporations. 























Lack of Knowledge of Insurance 
Causes Reversal In Arson Case 


An indictment, following the language 
of section 222, subd. 5, of the New York 
Penal Law, charged Eugene J. Shields, 
an insurance adjuster, acting jointly and 
in concert with one Skoblow, with will- 
fully setting fire to a building with in- 
tent to prejudice and defraud the insurer 
thereof. From a conviction of arson in 
the second degree Shields appealed. The 
New York Appellate Division, People v. 
Shields, 275 N. Y. S. 483, held that this 
charge, as above stated, was not sus- 
tained. 

“The case,” the court said, “is without 
evidence that the defendant knew the 
building was insured. From the fact, 
merely, that he was an insurance adjuster 


and had arranged for a fire in connec- 
tion with the personal property, the in- 
ference cannot be drawn that he knew 
there was insurance on the building. 
There is evidence that would justify a 
finding that defendant intended to de- 
fraud the insurer of the personal prop- 
erty, but that is not the crime with which 
he is charged, nor is that crime included 
in the Penal Law under the arson pro- 
visions. 

“Having no knowledge of the insuranc: 
of the building, defendant could not have 
intended to defraud and injure the insur- 
ance company which had insured the 
building.” The conviction was reversed 
on the law and a new trial ordered. 





BELGRANO TO STAY IN EAST 

Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Pacific National 
Fire and also national commander of the 
American Legion, will be in Indianapolis, 
national headquarters of the Legion, 
most of the time prior to the 1935 con- 
vention in the fall. 


DOYLE ON SOUTHERN TRIP 

J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is now 
on a trip to the South and Middle West. 
Before returning to New York next week 
he will visit Chicago, New Orleans and 
Atlanta. In these cities he will discuss 
legislative problems with insurance lead- 
cers. 


H. J. Boyle Promoted 

By Adjustment Bureau 
NOW PACIFIC COAST MANAGER 
Succeeds K. W. Withers Who Leaves 


to Take a Long Rest, But Will 
Remain With the Bureau 





President Paul L. Haid of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Harry J. 
Boyle as general manager of the Pacific 
Coast department with headquarters at 
San Francisco succeeding K. W. With- 
ers. Mr. Boyle assumes his new posi- 
tion immediately. He leaves the position 
of assistant general manager of the 
Southwestern department at Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Withers for some time has been 
under an unusual strain and he plans to 
leave shortly for a much needed rest ac- 
companied by his wife and family. Mr. 
Withers has expressed to his friends and 
associates his deep appreciation for their 
loyalty and support. He continues with 
the Bureau in a position the details of 
which will be announced at a later date. 

Career of H. J. Boyle 

Mr. Boyle, following his graduation 
from law school of the University of 
Mississippi, was admitted to the bar in 
that state in 1916. After service in 
France as a commissioned officer with 
the American Expeditionary Forces he 
entered the automobile finance business, 
later becoming associated with the Com- 
mercial Credit Co., which Mr. Boyle 
served as treasurer, resigning to enter 
the adjusting field as an independent ad- 
juster. 

Later he joined McBryde, Bourne & 
Kennedy of New Orleans, La.. of which 


concern he was subsequently elected 
vice-president. This firm was merged 
with the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau. 


Mr. Boyle in his capacity as assistant 
general manager of the Southwestern 
department has been engaged in assist- 
ing General Manager Hines in the re- 
organization and supervision of that de- 
partment and his promotion to general 
manager of the Pacific Coast department 
is well merited and pleasing to his hos* 
of friends. He is a man of splendid per- 
sonality, energetic, and possessed of a 
high degree of executive ability. 





POOLING UNEARNED PREMIUMS 

The United States branch of the Pearl, 
the Monarch Fire and the Eureka-Securi- 
ty Fire & Marine have completed an ar- 
rangement for pooling their unearned 
premium reserves on business in force 
January 1. The companies have asked that 
their reinsurers sign an agreement wai\ 
ing warranty as to net retention in so fa: 
as the individual company is concerned 
and change the warranty to read “pool 
warranty” under any policy, reinsurance 
certificate or any other agreement under 
which other companies have reinsured 
any companies of the Pearl group. 


EMPIRE STATE POND ELECTS 

The Empire State Pond of the Blue 
Goose met recently at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and elected the following officers: most 
loyal gander, James R. Ryan, New Hamp- 
shire; supervisor, Frank M. Kelly, Home 
of New York; custodian, W. C. Truncer, 
St. Paul; guardian, Frank J. Doyle, In- 
surance Co. of North America; keeper, 
Edward V. Judge, Atlas, and wielder, S 
W. Ross, Aetna (Fire). 
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Jewelry Floater Insurance 
Can Speed Up Agents’ Sales 


Holiday Season, With Gifts of Jewelry Received, Provided 
Fine Opportunity for Pushing This Form 
of Coverage 


Giving of jewelry was common at 
Christmas time and many local agents 
now have good opportunities to sell 
jewelry floater insurance not only upon 
new jewelry but also an older possessions 
which have not been protected against 
the many hazards which are insurable. 
The Boston and Old Colony companies 
of Boston, in the attractive Christmas 
issue of the Accelerator, presented some 
worthwhile sales ideas for agents who 
wish to develop jewelry lines. Here are 
some of the suggestions of these com- 
panies: 

You may have just the list for a jew- 
elry floater campaign already in your 
mind—prospects you have wanted for 
months to turn into customers. You may 
want to consider making up a list from 
the following groups: 

Young people in your community who 
have just become engaged. Engagement 
rings need protection and many people 
do not know, till you call it to their at- 
tention, that they can be covered. 

People who have just been married. 
Calling the attention of those who are 
starting new homes to the protection 
offered by a jewelry floater policy will 
introduce your agency and give you en- 
treé to much good business that will de- 
velop in years to come. 

People who are building and moving 
into fine new homes in your locality. 
They have money to spend and valuables 
to insure. 

See Your Old Clients 

Old customers of yours to whom you 
want to render complete service in every 
way. Offering them a jewelry floater pol- 
icy will show them that you are keeping 
them in mind. Likewise, it will prevent 
another agent from selling them such a 
policy and so getting in ahead of you. 

Well-to-do prospects whom you do not 
sell, but would like to cultivate. These 
prospects should be of the solid, con- 
servative type, because of the moral haz- 
ard involved in jewelry insurance, and 
because the aim is to cultivate people who 
have substantial insurable property as a 
background. In cities, choose families 
listed in the social registers, families of 
debutantes and members of the exclu- 
sive social clubs, guarantors of operatic 
and musical affairs, patronesses for so- 
cial events, etc., and those in attendance. 
In smaller communities, choose the names 
of people who are known to enter social 
life and to possess jewelry and furs of 
value. Wherever your agency is located, 
the newspapers will be a helpful guide. 

In addition to these five sources, try 
to interest the jewelers of your com- 
munity to let you supply them with “Al- 
luring Coveted” folders, to be 
passed out with a word of explanation 
to customers who buy expensive pieces. 
You can convince jewelers of the advan- 
tage to them of mentioning this insur- 
ance to their customers. Their custom- 
ers will thank them for their thought- 
fulness and so feel added good will. In 
case of loss, the jeweler will stand a much 
better chance of selling replacement 
pieces, if his customers are covered with 
insurance. 

Division of Prospects 

Divide your lists into the following 
groups: general prospects and customers, 
engaged girls, and newly married couples. 

To your general prospects and custom- 
ers, send the following letter with a copy 
of the “Alluring . . . Coveted” folder: 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. —~—: 

Precious stones . . . jewelry . . . furs 
—no one can bear the thought of losing 
them. 

And yet—because we think so much 
of them—we should give thought to their 
safety and replacement. Are they safe 


from loss? From damage? From bur- 


glars? From snatch thieves? At home? 
When you wear them at social events? 
And when vou travel ? 

We can’t tell you a way to protect 
them absolutely from every peril, and 
still enjoy them. But we can tell you 
a simple way to increase your peace of 
mind. A way you can’t afford to over- 
look at this time. 

Read the enclosed folder now. And 
mail the card to us. We'll tell you more 
about an inexpensive kind of insurance, 
without delay. 

Sincerely, 
YOUR AGENCY. 
Letter to Engaged Couples 

Send this letter to just as many people 
as you can follow up three days later 
with a personal call. 

When you read news of an engagement 
in the social columns, send the follow- 
ing letter with a folder to the engaged 
girl: 

Dear Miss ———: 

May we offer you all good wishes? 
And tell you about one small thing that 
we know will contribute to your future 
happiness ? 

Many an engagement ring has been 
lost. Think what it would mean to you. 

The enclosed folder tells you a way 
to feel entirely safe about your ring, at 
very little cost. Read it. And mail the 
card today. 

Sincerely, 
YOUR AGENCY. 

Follow up all of these ‘letters within 
three days with a personal call, whether 


or not you receive the card which is part 
of the folder. And explain the coverage. 
You will find that the average woman 
is willing to listen to you talk about the 
protection of her own possessions. And 
she is willing to help you sell her hus- 
band on this form of protection. 

The jewelry-fur (personal) floater cov- 
ers personal jewelry and/or furs 
owned by the assured or any member 
of the assured’s family permanently re- 
siding with the assured. Jewelry and/or 
furs owned by different members of the 
same family who do not permanently re- 
side with the assured named in the policy 
must be insured under separate policies. 

The policy covers all risk of loss or 
damage, excepting the following: gradu- 
al deterioration, moth, vermin or inher- 
ent vice, war, invasion, hostilities, re- 
bellion, insurrection, confiscation by or- 
der of any government, public authority, 
or risks of contraband or illegal trans- 
portation and/or trade. It covers in the 
home, on the street, and in safe deposit 
vaults, and wherever the jewelry may be 
throughout the world. 

Each article of jewelry and furs in- 
sured must be specified in the policy 
schedule and the amount insured must 
be shown separately for each article. 

The minimum premiums for each jew- 
elry-fur floater policy is $10. The rate 
for amounts up to $5,000 is $2.50 per 
hundred, with substantial reductions for 
amounts in excess of $5,000. If the $50 
deductible clause is used on policies of 
$75,000 or less, the premium is reduced 
10%; on policies in excess of $75,000, the 
premium is reduced 5%. The minimum 
premium of $10 will insure jewelry up to 
$400 in value. The policies are written 
for a term of one year. 


MRS. GEORGE C. HOWE DEAD 

Mrs. George C. Howe, widow of George 
C. Howe, for half a century in fire insur- 
ance, died recently. She presented in 
1923 the sum of $10,500 to the Insurance 
Society of New York, the income from 
this: fund being used to publish the Howe 
Readings in Insurance. 














Agent." 


“Could ONE tiny spark 
rob you of your home ?” 


With this startling question, the Alliance na- 
tional advertising for January reminds the pub- 
lic of the ever-present danger of Explosion and 
the safety offered by dependable protection, 
telling property-owners to "Ask the Alliance 
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New Jersey Fieldmen’s Group Also In 
vites Leading Agents to Dinner jj, 
Newark February 4 


From the attendance point of view th. 
dinner meeting of the New Jersey See 
cial Agents’ Association to be held jp 
the Newark Athletic Club on Monday 
February 4, should be the largest jn the 
history of the association. The Speake; 
of the evening will be Robert P. Bar. 
bour, United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance, and the toastmaster 
will be Leon A. Watson, expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey 

Other prominent guests expected to aj. 
tend will be Stanley C. Stults, presiden; 
of the New Jersey Association of Up. 
derwriters, and Alan V. Livingston, see. 
retary and treasurer of the association 
In addition the entire executive commit. 
tee and the vice-presidents of the asso. 
ciation have also been invited to be the 
guests of the association. 

The committee in charge of the affair 
includes Paul Thompson, Fidelity-Phe- 
nix; S. Gage Lewis, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; J. D. Sullivan, Crum & Forster: 
Robert Moore, Fireman’s Fund, and Fred 
Bross, Home group. The dinrfer meet- 
ing has been classified as a “good-felloy 
dinner” and is being given to bring closer 
relations between the fieldmen and the 
agents in the various parts of the state. 


SPECIALS TO HEAR B 








Rating Groups Removed 
From New Illinois Code 


Rating organizations as proposed in the 
new Illinois insurance code were defi- 
nitely removed from the proposal last 
Friday, according to Insurance Director 
Ernest Palmer, who is conducting hear- 
ings on the code in Chicago. These or- 
ganizations will be dealt with separately 
at a later date. The section in the code 
on fire and casualty rating bodies would 
set up a state rating organization, remoy- 
ing rate making from the private bureaus 
and associations now operating. Strong 
opposition arose and now Director Pal- 
mer says this whole matter will be con- 
sidered under separate legislation for the 
control of rating. 





Pacific National Fire 
Premiums Up 17% in 1934 


The Pacific National Fire, a subsidiary 
of the Transamerica Corporation, for 
1934 had earnings of $128,613 or $2.57 
per share. Carrying stocks and bonds 
at market value and making full re- 
serves for all known contingencies its 
total assets were $4,180,226, an increase 
of 15.8% over the close of 1933. Cash 
and government bonds amounted to $l, 
303,859 or 31.2%, other bonds 33.7%, pre- 
ferred and common stock 27%. Frank 
N. Belgrano, president, points out that 
cash bonds, stock at market value ac- 
count for 91.9% of its total assets. Real 
estate is written down at $1. Net pre- 
miums in 1934 increased 17.2% over 1933. 


EXPAND IN CANADA 

Expanding into the Maritimes for the 
first time, the Canadian General & To- 
ronto General insurance companies have 
opened a branch office in St. John, N. B, 
under the managership of E. S. Wright. 
The companies have applied for mem- 
bership in the Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick boards and expect to operate 
fire and automobile business in_ these 
provinces on a tariff basis. Opening 0! 
these Maritime offices completes the 
companies’ organization from coast to 
coast. 


U. S. MANUAL ON FIRE RISKS 

The Federal Fire Council at Washing- 
ton has prepared a manual on fire loss 
prevention to aid in the protection of 
billions of dollars of United States Gov- 
ernment property. Available. records in- 
dicate that the fire loss on Government 
property is as large proportionately aso 
comparable privately owned property. 
Copies of the new manual may be ob 
tained at 20c each from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Safety at Sea Bills 
Prepared For Congress 


LOADLINE SECTIONS INCLUDED 
Marine Bureau Would Be Granted Wide 


Powers For Lowering Fire 


and Other Risks 


A comprehensive legislative program 
io insure safety for passengers, crews 
and property on American ships has 
been prepared by the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. It is expect- 
ed that the proposals will go to Congress 
this week. One bill aims to vest in the 
ureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation entire discretion in the approval 
of plans for construction, rebuilding or 
remodeling of American vessels. The 
legislation provides that mandatory re- 
quirements for the use of fireproof ma- 
terials on ships may be established. 

Until the present time government ap- 
proval of shipbuilding plans has been 
required only indirectly through the 
American Bureau of Shipping and the 
new legislation would assure greater 
care in the construction of ships, it is 
said. Another bill would require ves- 
sels operating in the domestic coastwise 
trade to load only within certain limits. 
This supplements an act passed in 1929 
establishing loadlines for transatlantic 
craft. More than one-half of the Amer- 
ican vessels are in the coastwise trade. 
The absenc* of loadline requirements has 
led many vessel operators to load their 
ships to the limit of capacity, regardless 
of safety, according to statements from 
Washington. 

Tankers, with total tonnage of more 
than 3.000,000 tons, are said normally to 
load about 15% more than they would 
be permitted to under the safety stand- 
ards of the new bill. Passage of the 
bill, it is said, would mean that fifty 
more tankers would have to be built to 
meet the present demands of the trade. 
This action of the Department of 
Commerce in preparing legislation to in- 
crease the safety of life and property 
at sea arose directly out of the Morro 
Castle disaster of last September which 
emphasized so forcefully the need for 
greater protection. 


Heavier Marine Losses 


Reported by Liverpool 


Statistics issued by the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association show that twelve 
vessels, of 41,447 tons gross, were posted 
in the Loss Book during October as lost. 
These figures compare with fourteen 
vessels of 30,437 tons gross, so posted 
in October, 1933, and with eleven vessels 
of 27,160 tons gross in October, 1932. 

The ships in the total for November 

included the British steamer City of 
Cambridge, of 7,058 tons gross, wrecked 
on Pratas Island; the British steamer 
Clan Mackay, of 6,579 tons gross, 
beached near Sierra Leone after strik- 
ing Carpenter Reef, and the Danish mo- 
torship Victoria, of 4,500 tons gross, 
stranded at Porpoise Island. 
_ The total number of casualties posted 
in the Loss Book during October was 
483. The corresponding figures for Oc- 
tober, 1933, was 497. For October, 1932, 
the number was 416, and for October, 
1931, it was 499. Only vessels of 500 
tons gross and upwards are included in 
the returns. 





AUSTRIAN RIOT POOL 

The majority of Austrian property in- 
surance companies have formed a pool 
for the writing of riot and civil com- 
motion insurance. The business is trans- 
acted through the office of the Factory 
€insurance Association (Fabriken 
Rueckversicherungs-Verband). 





Benjamin Rush Reviews 
1934 Marine Results 


SMALL GAIN IN CARGO RISKS 


Fire Hazard Serious Factor; Extreme 
Care Needed in Underwriting of 
Hull Risks 


Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America and like- 
wise an authority on ocean marine in- 
surance, reviews the experience for 1934 
in the annual insurance number of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. He 
emphasizes the increase in cargo busi- 
ness and also the low rates prevailing 
and the serious fire hazard. His com- 
ments on marine insurance follow: 

“Except for the premium volume being 
at a low level it is probably fair to say 
that 1934 represents a normal year in 
the nation’s ocean marine business and 
that the increase in loss ratio, if in fact 
it exceeds the average of previous years, 
may be largely attributable to the Morro 
Castle disaster. 

“For the first time in many years the 
volume of cargo business in terms of 
dollars, which has been. showing a steady 
shrinkage since 1929, took a turn for the 
better. As indicated by the United 
States Department of Commerce figures 
the first ten months of 1934 showed in 
exports an increase of 36% and in im- 
ports 16% over the corresponding period 


of 1933. 


Hope for Expanding Trade 

“To what extent this may be attrib- 
uted to an actual revival of business and 
how far these figures may have been af- 
fected by the 59c dollar is a subject be- 
yond the scope of this article. What- 
ever the cause, it is undoubtedly true 
that there are manifestations of greater 
activity in both import and export busi- 
ness which encourages the hope that 
this may be continued and expanded 
during 1935. Some of the factors which 
were touched on last year, as contribut- 
ing to a general uncertainty and the 
disinclination to extend and enlarge op- 
erations, still exist. Upon the extent to 
which these may be removed or amel- 
iorated in the coming months depends 
the permanent and healthy growth of 
our foreign trade. 

“As to the underwriting experience, 
fire has continued to play its conspic- 
uous part, both afloat and ashore, and 
major accidents due to this and other 
causes have been at a level somewhat 
above the normal. Sea-water damages, 
thefts and other miscellaneous causes of 
loss show a somewhat better trend but 
continue to absorb too large a propor- 
tion of the premium dollar. 


“Rates, generally, have maintained 


their low level, although one or two up- 
ward readjustments in certain trades in- 
dicate the possibility of further progress 
in this direction. An increase in the 
volume of available business will do 
much to promote this trend. 


Hull Rates and Repair Costs 


“The 1934 hull account is, of course, 
characterized by the total loss of the 
Morro Castle, accompanied, as it was, 
by the tragic loss of life. What, if any, 
good may come from this disaster will 
be, it is hoped, expressed in regulations 
as to construction and operation which 
will further improve safety of life at 
sea. 

“Hull rates and terms have shown a 
slight tendency to weaken partially, no 
doubt, accounted for by the attitude of 
the London market, which at present 1s 
very weak indeed—in fact, it is highly 
questionable whether the present rates 
and terms obtainable on the higher 
valued and more modern vessels are ade- 
quate for the large liability assumed. 
Last year a note of caution was sounded 
in regard to the increased and increas- 
ing cost of repairs and their ultimate 
effect upon the hull account. This cau- 
tion still holds good in face of the fact 
that it has not been reflected in rates. 








J. Ross Moore on Steps Taken 


As far as one can foresee, the trend of 
repair costs will continue to rise, al- 
though perhaps not so abruptly as dur- 
ing the past eighteen months, which 
points to the wisdom of continued con- 
servatism in all categories of hull under- 
writing, not only ocean vessels but mis- 
cellaneous craft as well.” 


British Marine Market 
Hit by Several Losses 


British marine underwriters have been 
hit by several substantial losses lately. 
The biggest is that of the French motor 
vessel Iles de Los, which stranded near 
Casablanca on January 2 and_ subse- 
quently broke in two, becoming a total 
loss. A salvage steamer is now making 
an examination. This is a serious dis- 
aster, as the Iles de Los was on her 
maiden voyage. She was built last year 
and was of 2,900 tons. The insurance 
value of the hull is $300,000. The ves- 
sel had a large banana cargo at the time 
of the casualty. 

The British market is also interested 
in the American steamer Lexington, 
which was cut in half by the Jane Chris- 
tenson. The insurance value of the hull 


is about $235,000. 





To Boost Sales of Auto Policies 


Even though the average value of au- 
tomobiles today is around $500, a small 
sum from the fire and theft insurance 
point of view, the automobile premiums 
of fire companies showed a good increase 
last year over 1933, according to J. Ross 
Moore, manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association, writ- 
ing in the annual review number of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. With 
business apparently on the up-grade the 
automobile fire companies are seeking to 
sell still more business and to remove 
sales resistance are offering broader pol- 
icies for car owners and aiming toward 
simplification of rating methods and 
manuals so that agents may handle this 
business with greater ease. 

“During the decade just closing there 
was a decided insistence by many com- 
panics—particularly those with more 
conservative ideas—upon extreme refine- 
ments and complications, not only in the 
development of rating formulae but in 
the territorial application of rates,” 
writes Mr. Moore. “Experience has 
shown that these ideas have been carried 
to extremes and there is now a decided 
swing in the opposite direction. In line 
with this tendency the creation of the 
comprehensive policy in its present forms 
has been an outstanding feature of the 
past year. Its aim is to afford the insur- 
ance buying public more complete cov- 
erage at approximately the same cost as 
heretofore with less differentiation of 
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hazards and consequent simplicity in the 
protection given under the form. 

“Thoughtful underwriters interested in 
a legitimate increase of their premium 
volume have given much study to the 
question of collision hazards. It is well 
known that relatively few of present- 
day automobile owners purchase this pro- 
tection. The reason assigned is its cost. 
Much has been said about the desira- 
bility of developing this field and there 
are many divergent views as to how to 
go about it. One of the most usual sug- 
gestions—and more superficial in charac- 
ter—is simply to reduce the cost thereof 
on the theory that resultant mass sales 
and development of volume will outrun 
loss experience. A little study of loss 
causes, however, shows the fallacy of this 
proposal. A very large proportion of 
collision casualties are the result of the 
speed potentialities of the vehicle, the 
weaknesses of state and other regula- 
tions governing drivers’ qualifications, 
poor trathce regulations, tortuous curves 
and grade crossings in highways, driving 
after the “cocktail hour,” etc.—all of 
these conditions beyond the scope of un- 
derwriting selection. 

“Regardless of these conditions, how- 
ever, the comprehensive policy which 
may be written either with or without 
collision has created a new interest in 
salesmanship upon the part of both com- 
panies and agents and has unquestion- 
ably interested a much larger number of 
“safe and sane” operators in protecting, 
at adequate premiums, their automobiles 
against these hazards. Proper under- 
writing of the collision hazard and sim- 
plification in rate development and pre- 
sentation continue to be leading studies 
of the stock companies and of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 

“Automobile insurance, which is a 
branch of the main stem of fire compan- 
ies’ business—and a very important one 
—has felt in greater or less degree the 
lack of complete unity of action so es- 
sential in all co-operative effort, but 1934 
showed some greater recognition by in- 
surance leaders of the fact that the in- 
terests of all departments of a single 
company and, likewise, the interests of 
allied types of companies—such as fire, 
casualty and marine—are closely inter- 
woven and that each must be made to 
function not only with due regard for 
its own efficiency but also with regard 
to allied lines and allied companies. It 
is hoped that 1935 will display still great- 
er progress in that direction.” 
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Strenuous Opposition to State Fund 


Bill Given At Big Albany Hearing 


Executives of 10 of Largest Stock and Mutual Carriers Confer 
With Gov. Lehman; Brokers, Agents, Buyers and 


Civic Groups 


Albany, —Failure of eighteen 
stock 
insurance 
three during the past year, 


cases in default was brought out as the 


Jan. 23. 
companies 
in New 


writing compensation 
York State 1927 
leaving 6,500 


since 


underlying motive which has urged Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. 
the 


fund for workmen’s compensation insur- 


Lehman to recommend 


enactment of a monopolistic state 


ance, it was brought out at the hearing 
held at Albany today before the Senate 
and Assembly insurance committees. 


Confer With Lehman 


At the start of the hearing William 
Leslie, associate general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, said that executives of ten of 
the largest stock and mutual compensa- 
tion carriers including officials of his or- 
ganization had been in conference with 
the Governor today and had promised 
within the next two wecks the presenta- 
tion of a plan which would assure the 
absolute safety of compensation insur- 
ance in the future. Mr. Leslie was 
spokesman for the stock casualty inter- 
ests at the hearing. 

The companies and bureaus repre- 
sented at the governor’s conference in- 
cluded the Travelers, Aetna Life, Great 
American Indemnity, Employers Liabil- 
ity, London G. & A., Royal Indemnity, 
Fidelity & Casualty, United States F. & 


G., Utica Mutual, American Mutual Al- 
hance and National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 


In the interval the Republican minority 
leader of the Assembly, Irving M. Ives, 
will present a bill to set up a cash guar- 
anty fund to be managed by the State to 
consists of contributions by insurance 
carriers similar in nature to the bank 
depositors insurance plan, which bill was 
forecasted by The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. 


30 Speakers in Opposition 


The monopolistic state fund bill was 
opposed by representative business and 
manufacturing industry all over the 


State who had more than thirty spokes- 
men present to voice their objections. 
The opposition was headed by A. Van 
Court Miller, chief accountant for the 
New York Herald-Tribune. Merwin K. 
Hart, president New York State Eco- 
nomic Council, voiced the keynote of the 
opposition when he said: “I believe that 
to pass this bill would be a blow to the 
recovery of private enterprise. I want 
to express the hope that this recommen- 
dation of the Governor will stand as the 
high water mark for invasion of private 
enterprise by government.” 


Labor Sponsored Bill 


The bill was sponsored by representa- 
tives of the State Federation of Labor 
and State Industrial Commissioner Elmer 
F. Andrews who declared that if a mo- 
nopolistic state fund had been in opera- 
tion from 1928 to 1933 inclusive, em- 
ployers would have been saved in those 
six years more than $69,000,000 in their 
compensation insurance costs. 


Vigorous Talk by Wm. Leslie 


William Leslie, 
the principal spokesman 
carriers, and in arguing against the 
O’Brien-Canney bill he reviewed the 
achievements of compensation insurance 


3ureau, was 
stock 


National 
for the 


Voice Protests 


under the existing competitive system 
and compared them with the difficulties, 
inefficiencies and excess expenses ex- 
perienced by other states in testing the 
monopolistic theory. He dealt particu- 
larly with the experience of the Ohio 
fund which has been under investigation 
for months by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor of that state. 
This committee published its findings on 
December 31, 1934, and “because the 
Ohio fund is generally considered as a 
model for all proponents of the mo- 
nopolistic scheme,” Mr. Leslie said, “the 
report is of unusual interest. Here are 
some of the criticisms it makes of the 
Ohio plan: 

‘That because of political influence, 
constructive and intelligent development and 
business-ilke methods, until very recently, and 
in some cases dishonest personnel, the admin- 
istration of the law has not been efficiently 
maraged, and certain of its methods and _ pro- 
cedure can only be characterized as loose, ir- 
regular and unsuitable. 

“*That because of an inadequate and, 
cases, inefficient staff, 
velopment 


lack of 


in some 
investigation for the de- 
of all facts concerning injuries ‘has 
frecvently been inadequate—resulting in great 
delay and unnecessary cost. 
_ “**Medical examination 
frequently been inefficient, 
and excessive cost. 
‘Disabled workers must be relieved of the 
need of employing counsel, and should be pro- 
tected against being victimized.’ 

F. L. Greeno, president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
voiced the sentiments of his membership 
in protesting against the state throwing 
out of employment thousand of agents 
and brokers who depended upon com- 
pensation insurance for their livelihood. 

Many of the speakers stressed the 
safety first and accident prevention ser- 
vice given to employers by the stock and 
mutual companies declaring that the state 
fund was woefully deficient in this re- 
spect, and that many employers desir« 
to continue with stock companies because 
of this service. 

100,000 Protests 

The members of the legislature and the 
Governor have been flooded with letters 
and petitions voicing opposition, the total 
reaching over 100,000. And they are still 
pouring in. A strong resolution of pro- 
test was presented by S. N. Eben, chair- 
man, insrance division, Democratic state 
campaign Finance committee; the Insur- 
ance Buyers of New York, affiliated wi:h 
the American Management Association, 
sent George E. Rogers, its president; the 
state and city bar associations sent dele- 
gates as did many other civic organiza- 
tions. 

The insurance brokers of Greater New 
York, who have been among the leaders 
in the fight against the measure, were 
well represented at the hearing. Sick- 
ness prevented William Schiff, president, 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers, from being present. George P. 
Nichols, L. A. Wallace and W. Warren 
Ellis came from the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York; M. L. Na- 
thanson represented the Brooklyn asso- 
ciation; S. L. Rosan, the Independent 
3rokers Association of Brooklyn, Inc.; 
Paul Simon and Arthur Arnow, the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association, and Arthur 
Goerlich and T. W. Buckley, Bronx In- 
surance Men’s Association. R. V. Crok- 
er of C. B. Beardsley & Co. accompanied 
a large delegation of business men. 

Perhaps one of the most forceful state- 
ments in opposition came from the Rce- 
publican legislators whose position wa; 
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and investigation have 
causing serious delay 
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N. Y. General Manager of Casualty Lines 
Has Given 28 Years’ Service to 
Company; Other Promotions . 





John McGinley, general manager of 
casualty lines in the Greater New York 
territory of the Travelers, was appoint- 
ed a vice-president by the board of di- 
rectors at a meeting on Monday, Jan- 
uary 21. This announcement, 
President L. 
news along 


; made by 
Edmund Zacher, was good 
William 


Street where Mr. 








JOHN McGINLEY 


McGinley has many friends. J. W. Ran- 
dall, appointed vice-president of the Tra- 
velers last year in charge of casualty 
lines, was named a Travelers Indemnity 
vice- ‘president. Louis L. Lyman was 
appointed assistant secretary of the life 
department of the company, and Dor- 
rance C. Bronson and Milton J. Wood 
assistant life actuaries. 

Mr. McGinley will continue his present 
duties as general manager of casualty 
lines with headquarters at 55 John Street, 
New York City, and will take on addi- 
tional responsibilities as they are assign- 
ed to him in the future. He entered 
the service of the company February 4, 
1907, when 23 years old. At the time 
he was engaged in the fire and casualty 
business as a local agent in New Lon- 
don, Conn. In spite of his youth, he had 
already been elected captain of a com- 
pany of a coast guard artillery in the 
National Guard. 


Major Giddings’ Assistant for 15 Years 


After a short service as a special agent 
of the Travelers he was appointed branch 
office manager of casualty lines at Syra- 


J. A. FLYNN CRITICALLY ILL 





Veteran New York City Surety Man 
Was Hit by Car Dec. 31; Took Bad 
Turn This Week 

Joseph A. Flynn, one of the grand old 
men of the New York City surety fra- 
ternity who is senior partner of Flynn, 
Harrison & Conroy, is in a critical con- 
dition at St. Luke’s hospital, New York, 
following an automobile accident De. 

cember 31. Seventy-eight years old, he 

has been in the insurance business fo; 
forty years and had a successful regime 
as Fidelity & Deposit vice-president and 
New York manager before his present 
connection. His first field was that of 
general contracting. 

Mr. Flynn’s accident occurred at the 
corner of Nassau and Pine Streets 
where he was hit by a private car. Its 
driver took him to Broad Street hospital 
and later he was removed to St. Luke’s. 
Although he has plenty of vitality fora 
man of his years his condition this week 
took a bad turn. 





National Surety Progress 

A most encouraging showing was 
made during 1934 by the National 
Surety Corp., whose statement re- 
leased this week, showed total assets 
of $13,113,333 with bonds ($7,587,433) 
on an amortized basis and stocks 
($1,284,666) carried at December 31, 
1934, market quotations. Cash on 
hand amounted to $1,351,606; capital 
stock, $1,000,000; surplus, $3,049,525; 
reserve for contingencies, $750,000. 
On the basis of December 31, 1934 
market quotations for both bonds and 
stocks, the National’s total admitted 
assets would be increased to $13,668,- 
068 and the surplus to $3,604,260. 

The net premium writings of the 
company rose to $9,000,000; loss ratio 
was around 44% and expense ratio 
normal. The production objective for 
1935 is $10,000,000 in premiums, or an 
increase of $1,000,000. 

President Vincent Cullen and his 
fellow officers are much gratified by 
the 1934 results. 











HILLS HAVE BABY SON 
Richard J. Hill, Jr., who is prominent- 
ly identified with the Fidelity & Deposit 
in its New York office, is wearing his 
happiest smile this week upon the arrival 
of a son who has been named James 
Robert. The Hills now have two sons. 





cuse, N. Y., and in 1909 came to the 
home office as assistant to Major How: 
ard A. Giddings, in charge of the de- 
velopment of casualty business through- 
out.the country. For fifteen years he 
served in this capacity, traveling in both 
the United States and Canada. 5 
On November 1, 1923 Mr. McGinley 
was placed in charge of the Greater New 
York casualty business which for a num 
ber of years had been under the direc- 
tion of the second James G. Batterson. 
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1934 Trends and Outlook 


An accurate picture of 1934 casualty and surety trends is presented this week 
in the annual insurance review of the New York Journal of Commerce. The con- 
gensus is that the business has shown an improvement over 1933 although “bad 
spots” still exist, notably in automobile liability and workmen’s compensation. Better 
times for the bonding companies are anticipated, with greater casualty insurance 
roduction in such lines as residence burglary, boiler and machinery, accident and 


health and plate glass. 


Excerpts from articles in the review number written by 


casualty and surety experts are given below. The authors included Edward C. Lunt, 
Great American Indemnity; F. Robertson Jones, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives ; John A. Iago, Fidelity & Deposit ; W. F. Roeber, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance ; Albert W. Whitney and E. E. Robinson, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Armand Sommer, Continental Casualty; Am- 
prose Ryder, Great American Indemnity, and H. E. Dart, Hartford Steam Boiler. 


Scholarly Review by E. C. Lunt 


Embracing the entire field of corpo- 
rate suretyship in his review the schol- 
arly Edward C. Lunt, noted among other 
things that fidelity insurance was now 
the leading line; that bankers’ blanket 
bond and contract bond premiums are 
much reduced from the peak a few 
years back, and that the re-opened field 
for beer and liquor bonds has so far pro- 
duced a good experience. Mr. Lunt was 
particularly impressed by the good work 
of the Bureau of Contract Information 
since its inception in August, 1929. As 
to the future Mr. Lunt said in part: 

“Hardly any branch of business pros- 
pers in periods of depression, and that 
is true beyond doubt of corporate sure- 
tyship. It follows that the answer to 
our question must be sought in the 
broader inquiry: Is our country at last, 
after five distressful years, entering 
upon an era of slow but certain better- 
ment in trade and finance? An affir- 
mative answer is indicated by the his- 
tory of earlier commercial crises and by 
reassuring developments in other parts 
of the world; but just the contrary is 
threatened by much that is going on in 
Washington. 

“Perhaps it is fair to say that the best 
informed and wisest economic thought 
of the day bases such optimism as it 
can feebly muster on two things: First, 
on the fact that in the past the forces 
of recovery generated by the depres- 
sions themselves have always ultimately 
proved to be irresistible; second, on the 
hope that those forces in the present 
case will similarly turn out to be invin- 
cible, notwithstanding the numerous ob- 
stacles placed in their way by our law- 
makers—including in that term those 
triple-headed bureaucrats, unknown be- 
fore to our system of government and 
repugnant to its fundamental principles, 
who assume to make the law, to execute 
it, and to have the last and unappealable 
word upon the meaning of the law so 
made and executed.” 


Dart on Boiler-Machinery Outlook 


Boiler and machinery insurance, which 
has been aggressively pushed by many 
companies during the past year, was 
viewed as follows by H. E. Dart: 

“The paid losses in 1934 appear to be 
about 20% higher than in 1932 or 1933. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
the losses in each of the two years men- 
tioned were lower than for any other 
year in the last decade. In 1934 there 
was an increase (over 1933) in the num- 
ber of losses paid as well as in the aver- 
age amount of the claims. The increase 
in the number of accidents can be at- 
tributed to increased exposure and also 
to the fact that a number of boilers, 
pressure vessels and machines were put 
Into operation after periods of idleness. 
It is well understood that accidents are 
More liable to happen after periods of 
Non-operation. The higher amount of 
the average claim is at least partly due 
to the increased cost of making repairs 
under present business conditions. With 
due consideration to the items men- 
tioned above, it seems probable that the 
loss experience as finally developed will 
not be unsatisfactory or alarming.” 


Auto Casualty Worse to Ryder 


_Automobile casualty insurance, one- 
time profit maker, showed up worse in 
1934 to Ambrose Ryder who said in 
Part: 


“The companies have tightened up 





their underwriting during 1934 and will 
undoubtedly tighten up still more in 
1935. Individual risks of questionable 
character or bad loss record are can- 
celed off the books without much hesita- 
tion, even where substantial premiums 
are at stake, because it is realized that 
the underwriting loss on one impaired 
risk can easily wipe out the underwrit- 
ing profit on 100 or more good risks. It 
is not always easy, however, to decide 
whether a risk is impaired or not. No 
risk gives a company underwriter any 
more headaches than the individual who 
has a reputation for driving while under 
the influence of liquor. Even Solomon 
himself could not sit at an underwriter’s 
desk and decide when to decline and 
when to accept the man who hasea rep- 
utation for social drinking and will ‘oc- 
casionally’ drive after drinking. 


Sommer Sees A. & H. Recovery 


In the opinion of Armand Sommer the 
accident and health business has poten- 
tially prospered during 1934. In his re- 
view he called attention to dangers of 
large principal sums and indemnities. He 
predicted the discontinuance of life in- 
demnity. In his opinion the companies 
will have to devise a policy at lower pre- 
mium cost to cover the everyday hazard 
and to discount the permanent cripple. 


N. Y. State Fund 


(Continued from Page 32) 


arrived at during Monday evening con- 
ference of G. O. P. legislators. They 
gave careful study to the question, ap- 
proaching it from the standpoint of pub- 
lic interest rather than from partisan con- 
sideration. Nine definite objections were 
given to the state fund and the counter- 
suggestion made of a reserve fund pool, 
referred to above. Among the objections 
were these: 

1. The proposal is 
American. 

2. There is already a great wave of 
public resentment against governmental 
agencies competing with private enter- 





emphatically un- 





Newspaper Support 

Particularly appreciated during this 
week’s state fund excitement was the 
fine editorial support from the New 
York newspapers in opposition to the 
monopolistic bill. A series of thought- 
fully written articles by Dan Anderson 
in the New York Sun attracted much 
attention. 











prise, and this proposal must add to this 
resentment, not decrease it. 

3. We are aware that the State Insur- 
ance Department has supervision over 
private insurance companies, and if cer- 
tain insurance companies in this state 
have been permitted to operate careless- 
ly, and if persons have been defrauded 
in th payment of just claims by such mal- 
administration, that condition must be 
charged to executive failure and not to 
legislative negligence. 


Further Views Given 


John L. Train, manager of the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Co., declared that since 
1916 there has been no assessment upon 
the policyholders or default upon the 
part of any of the mutual companies. 

Former 


State Senator Ellwood M. 


Fidelity & Deposit Elects 


Five New Vice-Presidents 

The Fidelity & Deposit board of di- 
rectors at its annual meeting January 15 
declared a dividend of fifty cents a share, 
payable January 31 to stockholders of 
record January 19, and elected five new 
vice-presidents from the following mem- 
bers of the F. & D. field organization: 

W. H. Hansmann, resident vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago; Emmett M. Myers, resi- 
dent vice-president, St. Louis; Lawrence 
W. Moore, resident vice-president, Bos- 
ton; J. L. Straughn, resident vice-presi- 
dent, Detroit; George D. Webb of 
Conkling, Price & Webb, general agents 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Hansmann has been in charge of 
the company’s branch in Chicago ever 
since it was first opened in 1920. His 
office is now the F. & D.’s second larg- 
est producing unit in volume of premi- 
ums written. He was named a resident 
vice-president in July, 1933. 

Mr. Myers has been associated with 
the F. & D.’s St. Louis branch since 1919. 
He was made a resident vice-president 
in 1929. 

Mr. Moore has been a member of the 
F. & D.’s field organization since 1912, 
first with V. L. P. Shriver, general agent 
in Pittsburgh, and later as auditor and 
adjuster in Detroit. He joined the Bos- 
ton branch in 1920 as a special agent, was 
promoted to the assistant managership 
in 1923 and in the following year was 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 


Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








given the title of manager. Following 
the death of Vice-President Arthur L. 
Tash in 1931, Mr. Moore was placed in 
full charge of the Boston branch. He 
was named a resident vice-president in 
July, 1933. 

Mr. Straughn has been resident vice- 
president at Detroit since 1927. Prior 
to his appointment as manager of that 
office in 1923 he had served as manager 
of the F. & D.’s Washington branch for 
a year, subsequently as manager at New- 
ark for a few months and finally as 
manager at Buffalo, which office he 
opened on April 2, 1923. Preceding those 
positions were several years of service 
to the company, both in the home office 
and in the field. 

Mr. Webb is one of the original mem- 
bers of the firm of Conkling, Price & 
Webb, which was organized in Chicago 
on November 23, 1893. Since its incep- 
tion the firm has specialized in casualty 
and surety lines and Mr. Webb is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading surety un- 
derwriters of the country. he agency 
has continuously represented the F. & 
D. since 1908. 





Standard Surety €& Casualty Maintains 
Strong Liquid Condition During 1934 


The Standard Surety & Casualty main- 
tained throughout 1934 the liquid cash 
policy which has been strictly adhered to 
during the entire depression. Its cash on 
hand item of $1,928,883 as of December 
31, 1934, was still more than twice the 
total of its claims reserve and claims ex- 
pense which aggregated $913,176. Total 
assets at the close of the year amounted 
to $4,908,776; premium writings rose to 
$2,517,765, a gain of 11% over the previ- 
ous year’s production, and surplus to pol- 
icvholders was $2,686,345. 

Frank G. Morris, president of the com- 
pany, encouraged by the generally im- 
proved business outlook for 1935, antici- 
pates continued profitable experience in 
fidelity, burglary and plate glass which 
lines showed up satisfactorily in 1934, and 
improvement in other lines. He was con- 
cerned, however, over the automobile 
casualty experience which produced a 
62.9 loss ratio in 1934 as compared with 





Rabenhold appeared on behalf of the 
Bakers Mutual, declaring that the pro- 
posal to deny cheap insurance to the 
small business man was economically un- 
sound and politically inexpedient. 

Several of the speakers declared them- 
selves to be Democratc and to have sup- 
ported Governor Lehman in his election 
but that they regarded the exclusive state 
fund bill as uncalled for. 

President Hart of the New York State 
Economic Council, declared that the great 
thing for the people now is the recovery 
of private enterprise. “I believe that to 
pass this bill would be a blow to the 
recovery of private enterprise.” 

Among others William E. Youmans, 
Merchants Association of the City of 
New York declared that the state can- 
not give complete coverage and that the 
employer must still purchase his em- 
ployers liability from a private company ; 
David Sugarman, Onondaga county bar 
association, said he did not believe a 
whole industry should be eradicated be- 
cause of some evils in it; B. W. Blakey, 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce said 
“President Roosevelt has said that the 
government would interfere as little as 
possible with business;” W. H. Heces, 
Endicott Johnson Co., declared that the 
bill was a needless encroachment of gov- 
ernment in the field of business and was 
apening the door for the state to engage 
in other lines. 


49.6 in 1933. This increase Mr. Morris 
attributed to the aggravated auto acci- 
dent situation influenced to a considera- 
ble extent by repeal of prohibition. But 
the auto lines combined showed ‘a 56.5 
loss ratio which was only slightly more 
than that experienced in 1933. 


Compensation Volume 199, of Total 

Although compensation writings were 
more than in 1933 they were only 19% 
of the 1934. total volume and produced a 
53% loss ratio which was practically the 
same as the year before. 

Taking the experience picture of the 
company as a whole Mr. Morris said 
there was an increase of 6% in the total 
casualty loss ratio which was almost en- 
tirely due to the automobile liability ex- 
perience. The combined fidelity and 
surety loss ratio, on the other hand, im- 
proved nearly 4%. Total incurred ex- 
penses for the year were approximately 
2% lower than in 1933. 

The company experimented with the 
writing of automobile casualty insuranc« 
in Massachusetts last year for the first 
time and the discouraging results defi- 
nitely convinced Mr. Morris to “pull out 
of the state” once and for all as far as 
the auto casualty business is concerned. 
The policies were allowed to run off. 

It is interesting that of the 14,268 
claims attributable to accidents last year 
the Standard Surety disposed of 11,914 
or over 80. And of the year 1933 claims 
there were only 373 remaining at the 
close of 1934. Still more significant, 
there are only 2,930 claims outstanding 
embracing all of the years of the com- 
pany’s career. 





PA. STATE SURETY FUND BILL 


A bill introduced in the Pennsylvania 
house of Representative Darlington 
Hoopes, Berks County, would put the 
state into the surety business by creating 
a State fund of $100,000 “to guarantee 
the fidelity of all officers and employes 
of the Commonwealth” and of the var- 
ious sub-divisions. Under this measure 
the state would take over the bonding of 
state employes on July 1, 1936. 





TOWNERS ON HONOLULU VISIT 

R. H. Towner, head of the Towner 
Rating Bureau, and Mrs. Towner are en 
route to Honolulu. 
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Indemnity 


Insurance Co. of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
* 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's Policy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 








William St. Personalities 


WALLACE FALVEY 


Vice-President and New York Manager, 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 


No. 6 in Series 








One of the best liked, and at the same 
time one of the least publicized company 
executives along William Street is Wal- 
lace Falvey, vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. and 
manager of its New York office. Rated 
as a first-class executive, his influence 
for the furtherance of good practices in 
Greater New York has been just as help- 
ful to the fraternity as has been his ad- 
ministration of the New York City af- 
fairs of his company. Recently he was 
elected first vice-president of the Casual- 
ty & Surety Club of New York. 


Ability to Get Along With People 


Meeting Wallace Falvey, one is im- 
pressed by his easy social manner and 
desire to get along with all types of peo- 
ple, particularly older men among whom 
he has many friends. He has been de- 
scribed as having a combination of in- 
tellectual and practical business aptitude. 
In business hours he is a hard worker 
and believes that his staff should do the 
same. But he is not a taskmaster in 
any sense of the word. After he has 
assigned a specific task to one of his 
staff he has the confidence of its com- 
pletion. 

In addition to being manager in New 
York Mr. Falvey performs various exec- 
utive duties as vice-president, and has 
been much interested in agency devel- 
opment work. This interest has given 
him extensive trips around the country. 
He knows leading agents everywhere and 
has met most of them in their home 
towns. They like him for his friendly, 
democratic manner, his interest in their 
sports and his thoughtful consideration 
of their problems. 

A keen student of current affairs, Wal- 
lace Falvey is happiest when he is in a 
group of people who are able to talk 
authoritatively on any subject, especially 
the national and international topics of 
the day. This is perhaps one of the 
chief reasons why he is popular among 
many leaders of industry and finance. He 
has the ability to make a quick clean- 
cut decision, is a man of strong convic- 
tions, and one who is a considerate ex- 
ecutive toward his employes. He also 
stands high in the estimation of his com- 
petitors as is indicated by this tribute 
from John S. Turn, vice-president of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies in Great- 
er New York: 

“I have known Wallace Falvey since 
he came down to New York and at all 
times he has impressed me as a competi- 
tor with whom I would have no hesitancy 
in discussing mutual problems. Once we 
have reached an understanding or an 
agreement on such problems, I would 
have no further concern. I can depend 
on Mr. Falvey to live up to his end of 
the agreement. 

“My impression is that he is one of 
the outstanding personalities in the casu- 
alty business and seems to be a ‘chip of 
the old block.’” 


Scholastic and Business Background 


Mr. Falvey has degrees from the two 
oldest educational institutions in the 
country. The first is the Boston Latin 
School, founded in 1635, from which he 


was graduated in 1912. He then entered 


Harvard University, founded in 1636, and 
was graduated with the class of 1916. 
He, however, got sufficient credits to 
complete his course in mid-term of his 
senior year and then took special courses 
in business law and accounting until June 
of that year. 

He got his first taste of business with 
a prominent investment house in 
ton and tried his hand at selling bonds. 
This line of business was not particularly 
to his liking, and he seized the first op- 
portunity when the United States entered 
the war to join the aviation forces. He 
enlisted the day war was declared, April 
6, 1917,-and was assigned to Squantum, 
being among the first seventeen to ap- 
pear. ,Just as he was about to take his 
physical examination, his appendix broke 
which compelled him to undergo an op- 
eration. 

Indicative of his determination, it is 
related that when his father called at 
the hospital early on the morning fol- 
lowing his operation Wallace’s first re- 
mark, even before greeting him, was to 
ask his father to call at the State House 
and see the proper people in order to 
save his position in the corps. After 
nine days he left the hospital, much too 
soon. Soon thereafter he made several 
attempts to pass his physical examina- 
tion, failing because of his weight. He 
was induced to go to northern New York 
State for his health and to build him- 
self up. 


Handled Defaulted Contract Job 


His first surety experience came at this 
point in his career. He discovered that 
the Massachusetts Bonding had on its 
hands a defaulted contract job in north- 
ern New York which had to be com- 
pleted. Wallace induced Vice-President 
Fitzgerald to make him paymaster for 
the company on the job. He was, there- 
fore, absorbed in watching progress: of 
the work and with the payment of the 
company’s funds. But while there he 
was taken with pneumonia which he con- 
cealed from his parents and friends at 
home until he was on the road to re- 
covery. 

Returning to Boston after his recuper- 
ation Mr. Falvey again attempted to pass 
his physical examination and failed. He 
then went to Brooklyn, where he was 
told that he might be able to pass but 
again it was too soon. From there he 
went to Washington against all advice 
and by sheer persistence he finally was 
passed and was assigned to Masachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for train- 
ing. Later he was transferred to Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and made quick progress to 
the point where he was appointed in- 
structor. In spite of several applications 
to be sent to France he was retained 
as an instructor and later was sent to 
Anacostia, promoted to lieutenant and 
became a test pilot for the Navy. 


A Good Mechanic 


Although Mr. Falvey does little flying 
now he hopes that some day before long 
he will own and fly his own airship. Un- 
til that ambition is realized a high-pow- 
ered motor car is his pride. He is a 
good mechanic and has always gotten a 
big kick out of tinkering with cars. 

His experience with the contract job 
in northern New York gave Mr. Falvey 
a taste for the surety business, and he 
entered the surety claim department of 
the Massachusetts Bonding where he re- 
ceived valuable training. He then went 
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through the school of training, spending 
some time in each department of the 
company, and eventually becoming as- 
sistant manager and then manager of the 
company’s Boston metropolitan depart: 
ment. His success in that post led to 
his being sent to the New York office 
of which he eventually took charge and 
which is now the most important branch 
of the company. Mr. Falvey succeeded 
William H. Conroy, who resigned to go 
into business for himself and is now 
with Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, New 
York City insurance brokers. 


Interested ‘in Medico-Legal Problems 


If Wallace Falvey has a business hob- 
by it is probably his keen interest in the 
medico-legal problems of insurance. This 
interest prompted him a year or so ago 
to make an arrangement with the Trau- 
matic Institute of Brooklyn to handle all 
compensation claims of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding’s New York office. This 
institute, the only organization of its 
type in the city, is in charge of Dr. 
William M. Ennis as major surgeon. Dr. 
Ennis has for a considerable number of 
years devoted his time, interests and tal- 
ents to this often neglected branch of 
surgery. 

That Mr. Falvey’s decision was a wise 
one, born of good judgment, is indicated 
by the very satisfactory results which 
have been accomplished in 1934 in co- 
operation with the Traumatic Institute. 
It has a branch in the company’s 10 
William Street Building with complete 
hospital equipment. 

But before making his arrangement 
with Traumatic Wallace Falvey with 
characteristic thoroughness _ personally 
investigated its background rather than 
to deputize some one in the office to 
get detailed information. So exhaustive 
was his study that he even talked to 
injured workmen about the treatment 
they were receiving. Thus he satisfied 
himself that Traumatic Institute would 
help cut down his medical costs, that it 
would bring the best surgery and hos- 
pitalization within the reach of work- 
men’s compensation claimants, and most 
important, that the emphasis would con- 
stantly be on the humane treatment and 
care of those who have suffered injury. 

3ecause of Mr. Falvey’s sympathetic 
interest in the scientific treatment of 
traumatic cases so as to cut down the 
large number of partial and total disa- 
bility cases, Dr. Ennis regards him as 4 
pioneer among laymen in the medico- 
legal field, one who has had the vision 
to appreciate the beneficial and humane 
results which can be obtained by expert 
traumatic surgery. This interest has 

given Mr. Falvey a certain professional 
connie in the fraternity resulting in his 
appointme nt to important committees of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters and to the industrial 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Review 1934 Progress 
Of Ins. Federations 


NEW YORK ANNUAL GATHERING 








Natl. Body Re-elects H. H. Wadsworth 
Other Officers, Trustees; Penna. 
Membership Plan Arouses Interest 





The effective work that can be done 
by well organized, closely knit state in- 
gwance federations in combatting un- 
wise legislation was demonstrated at the 


recent annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of America, held in Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, and attended 
by such leaders in federation work as 
the following: James W. Garrett, Na- 
tional Casualty; Herbert E. Maxson, 
Continental; John S. Turn, W. G. Wil- 
son and Clifford B. Morcom, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; Charles Bellinger, 
Continental Casualty; Stanley Maynard, 
Standard Surety & Casualty; J. Scofield 
Rowe, Loyalty Group, and John Mc- 
Ginley, Travelers. 

The presiding officer was Harry H. 
Wadsworth of Syracuse, who has been 
president of the Federation for some 
years past and who has given fine lead- 
ership in this capacity. He was re- 
eected president as were all other of- 
fcers and advisory committee members. 
The list includes: Vice-Presidents James 
H. Carney and Harry A. Sawyer, Bos- 
ton; Thomas B. Donaldson, Newark; 
Wade Fetzer and George D. Webb, 
Chicago: J. B. Levison, San Francisco; 
Wallace M. Reid, Pittsburgh, and O. G. 
Strong, Cleveland. On the board of 
trustees John A. Gunn, Des Moines, and 
Frank P. Tucker, Albany, are new mem- 
bers in addition to E. J. Cole, Fall River, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, who succeeds Allan 
|. Wolff, Chicago, past president of that 
association. 

Recognition was given to the good 
work during the past year of Secretary 
John T. Hutchinson and Treasurer John 
W. Morrison by their respective re- 
elections. Serving on the advisory com- 
mittee are William BroSmith, Hartford, 
chairman; C. B. Morcom, Hartford; Ed- 
son S. Lott and F. Robertson Jones, 
New York, and Sheldon Catlin, Phila- 
delphia. 


Homer W. Teamer’s Report 


Keen interest was shown in the report 
by Homer W. Teamer, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania federation, describing the 
membership campaign which has added 
1000 associate members from the rank 
and file of Philadelphia company and 
agency offices, only since last fall. The 
federation idea, he said, is first sold to 
the key men in such offices whose job 
is then to point out to their employes 
their definite obligations to join the or- 
ganization. The membership fee is 
nominal but even at that Mr. Teamer 
said he has been surprised at the leth- 
argy which exists among some insurance 
men toward federation membership. 

At President Wadsworth’s suggestion 
Mr. Teamer gladly consented to send 
outlines of his membership plan to other 
state federation units. Referring brief- 
ly to the Pennsylvania political situa- 
tion Mr. Teamer said the new insurance 
commissioner, Major Owen B. Hunt, had 
made a favorable impression and, in his 
opinion, could be counted on for a sane 
administration. There are so many new 
laces in the state legislature, Mr. Team- 
er declared, that the federation’s biggest 
job this year will be one of educating 
the new law makers. 


Hear J. G. Wood of Indiana 


Joseph G. Wood, secretary and coun- 
sl of the Insurance Federation of In- 
diana, was another speaker at the an- 
ital meeting who stressed the value of 
‘ganization. His unit has a legislative 
committee of twenty members repre- 
setting all branches of the business. A 
sub-committee of five handles the 
Steering” for the parent group, keeping 
aclose watch on bills going through the 
legislative mill. 

Mr. Wood said that the recodifica- 





tion of Indiana’s insurance laws is one 
of his chief interests, and while there 
has been nothing legislatively drastic in 
the first draft of the new code, he sees 
some “bad spots” ahead outside of the 
code. A monopolistic state compensa- 
tion fund is one of them, he said, and if 
it passes this year “it will be primarily 
due to apathy among the insurance men 
themselves.” 

W. G. Wilson, prominent Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety general agent in Ohio, 
hit the high spots on the outlook ahead 
for his state federation unit and was 
glad to observe that “there is nothing 
menacing coming up at this time.” He 
dwelt briefly on the status of the Ohio 
monopolistic state fund, which has been 
under investigation of a special commit- 
tee appointed by the governor. The Ohio 
fund was granted a $15,000,000 loan from 
the R. F. C. last year which has tied up 
its best assets, and its surplus is $600,000, 
according to its own statement. 

Leonard J. Saunders, New York State 
Federation secretary, was not present 
but sent a message regarding his work 
on the monopolistic state fund now be- 
fore the New York legislature which in- 
dicated that nothing would be left un- 
done in defeating this measure. 

There are now 286 insurance compan- 
ies affiliated either with the Insurance 
Federation of America or with one or 
more of its state units, and of this total 
126 were fire offices, seventy-eight cas- 





American Surety Profit 

The American Surety reports for 
the year 1934 net underwriting profit 
plus investment income .of $1,286,009 
after providing for Federal income 
tax and for depreciation of home oi- 
fice building. 

Deducting $338,537 depreciation of 
securities unsold based on actual mar- 
ket values of December 31, 1934, $45,- 
000 additional provision for unreport- 
ed losses and $300,000 dividends paid 
and declared, there was placed to sur- 
plus and undivided profits $619,077. 











F. & D. ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Richard D. Searles and Ellis P. 
Schmidt, special agents of the Chicago 
branch of the Fidelity & Deposit, have 
been named assistant managers of that 
office. Both have been connected with 
the F. & D.’s Chicago branch since 1928. 





HENRYS PLAN SEA TRIP 


James W. Henry, general agent of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in Pittsburgh, 
and Mrs. Henry plan to leave the end 
of this month on a Mediterranean trip. 





ualty and eighty-two life and miscellan- 
cous. A better membership showing is 
nceded, however. 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 3lst, 1934 


ASSETS 


*Bonds 7,587,433.00 
*Stocks 
Preferred or Guaranteed $934,981.00 
Common 349,685.00 1,284,666.00 
Premiums In Course Of Collection, Not 
Over 90 Days Due 1 283,024.67 
Accrued Interest and Rents k 105,588.38 
Reinsurance and Other Accounts le- 
ceivable ‘ : 269,705.41 
Home Office Building ; 850,000.00 
Other Real Estate re ee 196,677.82 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . ... 184,631.43 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . $13,113,333.45 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 5,194,583.72 
Reserve for Claims : 2,394,874.00 
Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and 
Taxes a eee * ag aa 724,349.76 
Reserve for Contingencies 750,000.00 
Capt . «(fs 1,000,000.00 
*Surplus 3,049,525.97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $13,113,333.45 


*Bonds are carried on an amortized basis prescribed by the 
New York Insurance Department. Stocks are carried at Decem- 
ber 31, 1934 market quotations. On the basis of December 31, 
1934 market quotations for bonds and stocks owned, this Cor- 
poration’s total admitted assets would be increased to $13,668,- 
068.45 and the surplus to $3,604,260.97. Securities carried at 
$1,582,526 and cash $42,000 in the above statement are deposited 
for purposes required by law. 


. $ 1,351,606.74 





























RESPONSIBILITIES ENLARGED 





Allen Spencer Put in Charge of Sales 
for Retail Credit; J. C. Malone 
Supervises Operations 
There has been a new alignment of 
exccutive duties for Allen Spencer and 
J. C. Malone, vice-presidents of the Ke- 
tail Credit Co., which will give enlarged 
responsibilities to both of them. Hereto- 
fore they have been responsible for com- 
bined operating and sales in their re- 
spective territories—Mr. Spencer in the 
Eastern and Mr. Malone in the Western 

regions. 

Beginning January 1 the division of 
responsibility became functional rather 
than territorial, Mr. Spencer now being 
in charge of sales throughout the entire 
field of Retail Credit activity and Mr. 
Malone in charge of all operating work. 

Mr. Spencer, who has rounded out 
twenty years with the company, will 
operate out of New York City, while Mr. 
Malone, who observes his thirtieth an- 
niversary this month, will continue at the 
home office in Atlanta. 








Yost First Vice-President 
Of American Bonding Co. 


John G. Yost has been elected first 
vice-president of the American Bonding 
Co. of Baltimore. He has a wide circle 
of acquaintances built up during the days 





JOHN G. YOST 


when he was traveline throughout the 
country developing agencies for the Fi- 
delity and Deposit, of which the Amer- 
ican Bonding is an affiliate. 

Mr. Yost was with the F. & D. con- 
tinuously from 1903 until last summer, 
lately as assistant secretary. He became 
vice-president in charge of agencies of 
the American Bonding after transferring 
to that organization. He is a prominent 
member of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
for some years has been chairman of its 
golf committee. 





NEW MASSACHUSETTS BILL 


The Boston Automobile Club has filed 
with the Massachusetts legislature a bill 
for establishing a financial responsibility 
automobile insurance law. It would re- 
place the present controversial compul- 
sory insurance law. The financial re- 
sponsibility measure is patterned after 
those in effect in twenty states. 





STUDY ROAD ACCIDENT CAUSES 

Leslie Hore-Belisha, Britain’s famous 
Transport Minister, has instituted a 
searching and comprehensive inquiry in- 
to the causes of fatal road accidents. 
Chief officers of police throughout the 
United Kingdom are to give their assist- 
ance, and an effort will be made to dis- 
cover the exact circumstances associated 
with every accident. 
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London Lloyd’s Grilled 
At Ill. Code Hearing 


LIVELY PALMER-LORD DEBATE 





Director of Insurance Insists that Lon- 
don Underwriters Pass Same Require- 
ments as Companies Licensed Here 





Lloyd’s of London operations in IIli- 
nois came in for plenty of criticism dur- 
ing the series of hearings before the In- 
surance Code legislative commission 
which were held at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago. The discussion centered around 
the proposed new state insurance code, 
and it was the contention of Ernest 
Palmer, state director of insurance, that 
Lloyd’s of London should be required 
to submit to the same regulations as are 
imposed upon other admitted companies 
in Illinois. In fact, he was firm in say- 
ing “it is absolutely fundamental, and we 
shouldn’t give in an inch.” 

Director Palmer before a packed house 
engaged in a lively debate with John S. 
Lord, attorney-in-fact for Chicago and 
Illinois for Lloyd’s, which debate was 
characterized by a generous admixture of 
compliments and scathing criticism. Mr. 
Lord started off by giving a brief history 
of the famous old insurance organization, 
explaining its peculiarities and unique 
methods of doing business. Then the 
sparks began to fly. 


The Sparks Fly 


“In order to get certain facts before 
the commission,” interrupted Mr. Palm- 
er, “I should like to ask you a few ques- 
tions, Mr. Lord. I am willing to grant 
that Lloyd’s of London is a great and 
most honorable institution. I have been 
asked why we should bar any more 
Lloyd’s organizations and I am compelled 
to say that this is because about 90% 
of the Lloyd’s companies that have start- 
ed business in this country have failed. 
I say this not with any intention of re- 
flecting on Lloyd’s of London or on the 
Chicago Lloyd’s or other Lloyd’s organi- 
zations in this country that may still be 
doing business and are in a safe and 
sound condition. 

“Now, Mr. Lord, is it not a fact that 
London Lloyd’s is not authorized to do 
business in any other state in the union 
except Illinois ?” 


“It is,” said Mr. Lord. “I will even 
admit that many states bar our com- 
pany.” 


“And yet Lloyd’s of London is doing 
business all over the United States as 
well as in Illinois, is it not?” asked Mr. 
Palmer. 

“No, Mr. Palmer,” said Mr. Lord. “I 
must differ with you there. Lloyd’s of 
London is accepting business sent to it 
in London from other states in this 
country. It is not seeking business in 
those states.” 

“But brokers and agents are getting 
that business from all parts of the coun- 
try and sending it to Lloyd’s of London, 
are they not?” asked Mr. Palmer. 

“Yes, that is true,” Mr. Lord replied. 

Paying No Taxes; No State Control 

“Your company is not paying any taxes 
on that business, is it?” 

“No,” the attorney admitted. 

“Then we have a situation,” Mr. Palm- 
er said to the commission, “where this 
great organization, whose standing and 
reputation no one questions, is actually 
doing an unauthorized business in this 
country on no one knows how large pro- 
portions, which is not under state control 
or supervision outside of the state of 
Illinois and which pays no taxes on the 
business done.” 

It is understood that a federal stamp 
tax is required on business sent through 
London Lloyd’s by brokers and agents. 

R. M. Redmond of Redmond & Co., 
Chicago, an insurance broker, speaking 
as an individual, although he is president 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
Illinois, said: “The insurance buyer is 
entitled to a free, unrestricted, competi- 
tive market, provided always that the in- 
surer be of unquestioned security. The 


present market is already far too limited 





Observing Truce 


| Negotiations between American sure- 
| ties and London Lloyd’s working 
| toward the end of a _ reinsurance 
agreement on bankers’ blanket bond 
business written by Lloyd’s represent- 
atives in the United States continued 
without abatement this week. Surety 
offices are reported to have signed a 
truce pending completion of these ne- 
gotiations which principals in the deal 
are optimistic will result. 








for the writing of a large number of 
risks of certain classes and hazards. 

“It is my own experience that one out 
of every six or seven casualty risks of- 
fered today is declined. Declined, be- 
cause the American companies do not 
care for the class, or because the risk 
offered does not fit into some bureau or 
association rule or regulation; or per- 
haps declined because the manual or 
catechism of the business makes no pro- 
vision for the particular classification. 

“To one in search for a market for the 
placing of just the ordinary run of risks 
offered the present situation, without the 
restrictions which the contemplated code 
would impose, is serious business. 

“The most uninsurable risk from the 
American underwriters’ viewpoint is the 











consideration. 


‘Dram Shop’ coverage, which is so essen- 
tial and necessary for protection of the 
interest of Illinois property owners. Need 
I mention the many other types and 
kinds of risks that are uninsurable in 
the American market, when after twen- 
ty-one years of experimenting with 
workmen’s compensation insurance with- 
out competition from London Lloyd’s no 
satisfactory solution of this problem has 
yet been reached by American under- 
writers?” Redmond continued. 
Redmond Defends Lloyd’s 

“Don’t be misled by the hue and cry 
raised against London Lloyd’s, apparent- 
ly designed to force them from operat- 
ing in this country, as it is unfair; and 
to put into this code any clause or 
clauses which they as individual under- 
writers, operating under the Lloyd’s plan, 
cannot comply withwill impose a hard- 
ship upon the insurance buyer in the 
State of Illinois. To say that the pur- 
pose is to force them to compete fairly 
in the matter of taxes is to becloud the 
issue. London Lloyd’s have shown them- 
selves willing to meet all taxes and de- 
posit requirements so far imposed upon 
them and would undoubtedly continue to 
do so. 

“London Lloyd’s, to any thinking man, 
are always eminently fair and honorable 
and there is nothing shady about any of 


a 
their methods. They are not oyj ; 
number of unfair practices ther a, 
gaged in by some of our American va 
panies. They do not, for instance a 
tice overhead writing, by which | a 
the method of giving the agent or tan 
one rate and then competing with hin 
for the business direct, perhaps at — 
er rate; nor do they make rates with 
varying rates of commission; nor do they 
establish a rate for a class, then subject 
that rate to so-called equity, or a pre- 
ferred treatment in individual case, 
where competition seems to demand some 
concession; nor do they appoint agents 
by the thousands in the hope that the 
production of a few will bear the burden 
of many, and if not the expense will be 
thrown on the long suffering policyholder 
anyway. Last, but not least, they do 
not close the market to the buyer and 
at the same time ‘chisel’ the producer 
out of his commission through the for- 
mation of underwriting pools. 

““Give the devil his due’; London 
Lloyd’s originated and pioneered a large 
number of the policy forms that are he. 
ing written by American companies to- 
day and are always ready and willing to 
make their policies fit the need and do 
not try the act of an extortionist on the 
business of the insurance buyer in an 
effort to make his business fit a printed 
form or a manual classification.” 





strength 


Continental growth and expansion, ever conservative 
in the interests of stability, has made haste slowly. 


Firm financial foundation was, and is, the first 


Today Continental capital, surplus, resources and special 


reserves are more than adequate to withstand the most 


severe financial and economic 


DURABILITY is beyond questioning. 


disturbance. 


Continental 


The value of strength is apparent to progressive agencies. 





CONTINENTAL. 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Insurance and Surety Bonds for Practically Every Purpose 
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Maryland Casualty Promotions 





Senior Vice-President; B. H. 


Bratney, W. T. Harper, P. H. May and G. E. 
Tribble New Vice-Presidents 
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E. Tribble, vice-president in charge of 
investments. 

In addition Edward G. Lowry, Jr. who 
has been general counsel for some 
months past, was also elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Austin J. Lilly was named as- 
sistant general counsel in charge of in- 
surance matters. 

Further Changes 

John A. Hartman, many years an of- 
ficer of the company, was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer; Emile E. Kolb was 
designated as assistant vice-president, 
and Ralph F. Proctor was named as- 
sistant director of the bonding depart- 
ment. Raymond N. Brown and Wray 
A. Hoffman were selected as assistant 
treasurer. 


Twelve new assistant secretaries were 
designated as follows: Edwin C. Irelan, 
L. C. Reynolds, Edgar W. Carr, F. J. 
Clunet, A. D. Cockey, Howard T. Cur- 
ran, Wm. H. Krause, L. S. Lamberd, 
J. P. W. McNeal, B. W. Smith, William 
Snyder, Jr., L. S. Wilson. 

Experience of New V.-P.’s 

Mr. Bratney has been identified with 
the fidelity and surety bonding business 
since 1918, when he liquidated the Equi- 
table Surety Co. He was later asso- 
ciated with the legal department of the 
National Surety Co. and served more 
recently as a special deputy for the in- 
surance superintendent of New York. 

Mr. Harper entered the service of the 
Maryland as a clerk in the fidelity de- 
partment in July, 1911. After a period 
as underwriter, he was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of the public official 
and depository department and in 1917 
was made manager of that department. 
He was named agency director last June. 

Mr. May came to the Maryland in 
August 1933, having been formerly dep- 
uty comptroller of the American Surety, 
with which he had been connected since 
1911. He is widely known as an au- 
thority on insurance accounting. 

Mr. Tribble since 1922 has been active 
as an officer and director of banks and 
financial institutions in New York and 
Florida and achieved recognition as an 
investment analyst. 





Glens Falls Ind. Upheld In 
Apple & Bond Cancelation 


The latest trial in the bitterly contest- 
ed case of Apple & Bond agency of Bal- 
timore against Glens Falls Indemnity in 
Federal District Court of Maryland re- 
sulted recently in the denial of recovery 
to A. & B. based upon an alleged breach 
of agency contract. It has been gener- 
ally conceded up to the institution of this 
suit that an insurance company could 
justify its termination of an agency con- 
tract, if an unprofitable experience on 
the business submitted, had developed. 
The Apple & Bond agency claimed, how- 
ever, that the termination of the contract 
by the Glens Falls Indemnity was arbi- 
trary and urged inter alia that the for- 
mula employed by the company in com- 
puting the experience was improper and 
unfair to the agency. 

The case had been in litigation since 
1931. At the end of the first trial the 
jury found a $5,000 verdict for A. & B. 
although in due course judgment on that 
verdict was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
and the case remanded for a new trial. 
Upon the first trial the jury was per- 
mitted to consider income from invest- 
ment in its determination of whether or 
not the agency experience was unprofit- 
able. However, the Appeals Court re- 
jected the element of investment income 
from such calculation. 

Upon the latest trial the agency point- 
ed its attack particularly against the 
items of management expense and un- 
earned premium reserve, maintaining 
that debits for such items were improp- 
erly chargeable against its experience. 
“xpert witnesses were sworn by both 
sides and the jury finally concluded that 
the Glens Falls Indemnity’s method was 
the approved one and that the figures 
compiled by the company were correct. 





MILTON ACKER LECTURER 


Milton Acker, manager, compensation 
and liability department, National Bu- 
teau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
will again conduct the evening course in 
casualty insurance at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, running from February 
6 to May 22. 


MAYOR CALLS HEARING 





Complaints of Improper Dictation by 
Buffalo Official’s Administration Be- 
ing Brought Out in Open 

Following complaints of Buffalo insur- 
ance men that surety bond, liability and 
other coverages are being dictated im- 
properly by the administration of Mayor 
Zimmerman of that city, the latter has 
announced he will hold a public hearing 
to determine whether the charges are 
true. 

Claim has been made by underwriters 
that only agencies favored by the ad- 
ministration can get a reasonable share 
of city business. Mayor Zimmerman 
said he would call municipal department 
heads before him to determine whether 
the charges are well founded and if so 
to correct abuses which may be re- 
vealed. 





TWO APPOINTMENTS 





Cecil Wasson and Henry Beers Added 
to N. Y. Staff of U. S. Aviation 
Underwriters, Inc. 

Henry Beers, son of Lucius Beers, 
prominent attorney in New York City, 
and Cecil Wasson, who has been assis- 
tant manager on the Pacific Coast, are 
new members of the New York staff of 
the United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Inc. Mr. Beers, former president 
of the Suffolk Airways at Riverhead, L. 
I., will do underwriting. Mr. Wasson 
will be contact man among metropolitan 
brokers. 





R. N. CRAGGS IN SAN DIEGO 


R. N. Craggs, formerly home office 
agency supervisor of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, is now in San Diego, Cal., where 
he has recently become associated with 
the general agency of V. Wankowski, 
which has represented the Maryland Cas- 
ualty for several years. 





JOINS MASS. BONDING 


Frank L. Hemming, for’ many~ years 
manager of the American Surety at Los 
Angeles, and latterly with Rule & Sons, 
Inc., has joined the Los Angeles branch 
office of the Massachusetts Bonding as 
superintendent of its surety department. 
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Points to Remember 
about the Fx D 


* * * 


Recognized as the country’s leading 
bonding company 
* x * 
Financial strength and ieadership that 
command complete confidence 
* * * 
Country-wide prestige built up over a 
period of 45 years 
* * * 
Unchallenged reputaticn for prompt 
and equitable claim settlements 
* * * 
Personal attention and authoritative 
couns:: comptly available to all repre- 
sentatives through a nation-wide system 
‘ underwriting offices 
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Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 








Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


City Treasurer’s Bond Not Breached 
by Deposits in Banks 

In January, 1932, deposits of city funds 
of Thomasville, Ga. stood divided 
among three banks. On the failure of 
one bank late that month the council met 
and designated the two other banks as 
depositories. One of these failing, the 
remaining bank was designated. That 
also failed. The liquidation of the banks 
left a considerable sum unpaid by each. 

The city’s treasurer was bonded by the 
American Surety. In an action by the 
city against that company the latter was 
held liable for the sum unpaid by the 
banks by the Federal District Court for 
middle Georgia. The Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals has reversed this judgment, 
73 F. (2d) 584, holding the surety not 
liable. The court said that the actions 
of the city council in regular meeting, 
as required by Scction 9 of the City 
Charter, “were effective to authorize, if 
not to require, the money to be put at in- 
terest in the depositories as though the 
legislature itself had taken such action. 

“By so depositing it the treasurer can- 
not be said to have done contrary to his 
duty or to have breached a bond condi- 
tioned for the faithful performance of 


i.” 
* * * 


Accidental Inhalation of Carbon 
Monoxide 

The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
holds, in an action by Mary K. King 
against the New York Life, for the ad- 
ditional amount due on a $25,000 policy 
on the life of her deceased husband, that 
the insured’s death from the accidental, 
unintentional and unconscious inhafation 
of carbon monoxide gas was within the 
exception from the double indemnity 
coverage in the policy of death resulting 
“from the taking of poison or inhaling 
of gas, whether voluntary or otherwise.” 

Judgment of the Federal District Court 
for Nebraska for the defendant was af- 
firmed. (King v. N. Y. Life, 72 F. (2d) 
620.) 


* * * 


Death Not in Course of Employment 


The Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia holds, Morgan v. Hoage, 72 
F. (2d) 727, that where the financial sec- 
retary of a lodge was shot and killed 
while on his way to the lodge hall from 
his home by a lodge member who un- 
justifiably resented the secretary’s ina- 
bility to induce the lodge to pay the 
member a sum of money he claimed to 
be due him, the injury resulting the 
death did not occur in the course of de- 
ceased’s employment, under the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ compen- 


sation act. 
* * * 


Custodian Returning to Premises Un- 
der Duress Not “On Duty” 

Where a robbery policy requires the 
presence of a person on duty, and where 
that person, after having left the prem- 
ises, 1s brought back under such duress 
that he can no longer perform his du- 
ties, there can be no recovery for a rob- 
bery committed. 

This policy, issued by the U. S. F. & 
G., limited recovery to robbery from 
within the insured premises, a restaurant 
in Detroit, while “at least one custodian 
is on duty therein.” The owner corpora- 
tion’s secretary and treasurer drove two 
employes and some others home after 
closing at 3:30 a. m. On alighting from 
his automobile at his own home a man 


forced him, at the point of a gun, to 
drive back to the restaurant, unlock the 
door and open the safe. The robber es- 
caped with a box containing $700. 

In a suit on the policy the trial court 
held the limitation provision quoted to 
be ambiguous and rendered judgment for 
the plaintiff. The Michigan Supreme 
Court, Boesky Bros. Corp. v. U. S. F. & 
G., 255 N. W. 307, reverses this judg- 
ment, without a new trial, holding that 
there was no ambiguity in the language 
of this policy. 

There is a wide divergence of judicial 
opinion as to the effect of similar clauses. 
The court, however, held that the plain 
meaning and evident purpose of the 
words “on duty” was that at the time 
of the robbery there should be some one 
on duty, able to offer resistance or give 
an alarm, thus minimizing the risk of 


loss. 
ae 


Payment of Premiums Not Due 


The Aetna Life sued Harris & Rich- 
ards, Fur Dyers, Inc., for $1,829, the pre- 
miums on policies issued to defendant. 
The defense was that insured gave its 
broker on July 26, 1932, a note in pay- 
ment of the premiums in suit and in 
addition for the sum of $3,100. Seven 
policies were involved. Four were not 
in existence when this payment was made 
and under two of those in existence the 
premiums earned were not then payable. 
The seventh was a renewal of a previous 
similar policy and provided for a deposit 
premium of $250. A few days prior to 
this renewal defendant gave its broker 
the aforesaid note for $3,100 and now 
contended that this note which was paid 
at maturity, constituted payment of its 
indebtedness. 

The City Court of New York, New 
York County, held the defense of pay- 
ment was not established for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The general rule is that a broker em- 
ployed to secure insurance is an agent 
of the insured and not of the insurer, 
except for the purpose of delivering the 
policies and collecting the premiums. 
Hence, to the extent that the broker 
here on July 26, 1932, collected any sum 
in excess of $250, which was the only 
premium then due, he was not acting as 
the Aetna’s agent, and consequently any 
excess payment made to the broker did 
not constitute payment of any amount 
thereafter to become due to the com- 
pany. The judgment was awarded to the 
plaintiff. 


Tribute to Old Timers Paid 
by N. J. Casualty Ass’n 


One of the interesting features of last 
week’s annual meeting of the Casualty 
Underwriters i? of New Jersey, 
held in Newark, J., was the tribute 
paid to three Rade members who at- 
tended the first annual meeting twenty- 
two years ago and who are still in ac- 
tive membership in the association. They 
are Byron C. Conklin of O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc.; William B. Clarkson, cas- 
ualty manager of the Travelers branch 
in Newark, and Walter Schryver, U. S. 
F. & G. manager in that city. It was 
voted that the minutes of the first meet- 
ing be suitably preserved in the archives 
of the association. 








ONTARIO P. D. ACCIDENTS 


Property damage resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents in Ontario during the 
first ten months of 1934 showed a gain 
of 13% over the total for the same period 
of 1933. This made a total of 7,790 
accidents, according to an announcement 
by the Ontario government. 


Strength = Insurance 
Not Realized—th. S. Ives 


MUST ASSERT T ITSELF NOW 





Cleveland Board in Session Told “Insur- 
ance Is Industrial Giant With 
Pigmy Inhibitions” 





Insurance is justifiably the “Keystone 
of Industry” but it is handicapped be- 
cause those who are engaged in it do not 
appreciate its strength, Henry Swift Ives, 
spccial counsel, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Exccutives, told the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland at a meeting last 
weck largely attended by insurance peo- 
ple, bankers and public utility leaders. 
Mr. Ives aptly described insurance as 
an industrial giant suffering with pigmy 
inhibitions, and declared: “Both the 
companies which underwrite insurance 
and the agents and brokers who sell it 
do not sense in a large way the mighty 
forces they control, the power they 
wield or the influence they exert on eco- 
nomic, political and social well-being. 
‘They cannot expect others to look up to 
them while they mingle with the crowd 
and refuse to mount the pedestal of 
leadership which is not overcrowded by 
the less deserving.” 

Mr. Ives sounded the note that the 
time has come for the insurance business 
to assert itself; that a concrete demon- 
stration of its power is needed right now 
in many plans to prevent the imposition 
on it of onerous and unfair regulations 
and the confiscation by states of some 
of its most important lines. He de- 
clared: 

Called Patriarch of Supervised Business 

“Instead of permitting the politicians 
to ‘crack down’ on insurance, we who 
are in the business ought to ‘crack down’ 
on the politicians, not for the purpose 
ot protecting ourselves but for the prop- 
er and ethical purpose of protecting our 
policyholders who trust us to safeguard 
their interests. We have the ability and 
strength to do this, but somehow or 
other we lack organized motive power. 

“The insurance business today has to 
conicnd with more laws, rules and reg- 
ulations—good, bad and_indifferent— 
than any other privately conducted en- 
terprise in America. With the possible 
exception of banking, it is the patriarch 
ot supervised business. Compared to it 
the railroads and the public utilities are 
ncophytes in experience. The statutes 
(compiled laws) of the forty-eight states 
contain 4,272 pages devoted to insurance. 
This is 3% of the total number of pages 
—141,710. When it is remembered that 
these codes deal with almost every hu- 
man activity, the space taken by insur- 
ance is an indication that legislative tin- 
kering with it is an outstanding Ameri- 
can habit. In addition, there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of judicial deci- 
sions and decrees affecting it and the 
number of rules and regulations issued 
by state insurance departments approach 
the infinite. 

“IT am not criticising the theory or fact 
of proper supervision; but I do some- 
times wonder how the institution of in- 
surance has survived and grown great 
under the many unfair burdens which 
governments have imposed on it. It 
seems to me that we have become too 
complacent about the situation and that 
with the power and influence at our dis- 
posal we well might make our protests 
heard.” 

Indicating the potential power of or- 
ganized insurance Mr. Ives said the in- 
surance department of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce had estimated (in 1932) 
that 3,593,000 persons in this country are 
dependent for a living entirely or par- 
tially upon insurance. Of this number 
173,000 are home office employes and ex- 
ecutives; 1,044,000 are agents, brokers 
and their employes. Furthermore, the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives was advised early in 1934 by state 
insurance commissioners of the number 
of persons licensed in each state to sell 
casualty, surety and fire insurance, the 
best gross estimate being the astounding 
figure of 475,000. Mr. Ives thought 400,- 





A. W. MARSHALL 
& CO. 





New Jersey Fire, Casualty, Auto, 
Marine & Life Agents 


31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J, 
Tel. Mitchell 2-0963-0964 


111 John Street, New York 
Tel. BEekman 3-9614 


000 would be nearer right today, of which 
number about 250,000 are actively en- 
gaged in soliciting insurance. He con- 
tinued: 

Army Must Be Organized 


“It really should not be necessary for 
that kind of an army to submit to un- 
reasonable commands or to ‘mark time’ 
while its interests and its legitimate and 
proper functions are threatened. And it 
would not be necessary if that army was 
organized into squads, platoons, compan- 
ies, brigades and divisions under its own 
leaders for the purpose of insuring the 
insurance business against unjust attacks 
and at the same time providing more 
adequate protection for its policyholders, 
who after all are the chief sufferers 
from such attacks. When the insurance 
business is organized in that manner it 
will be forever safe and need never fear 
that its status as a private enterprise 
will be endangered. 

“The Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Executives has for a long time been 
studying the problem of making the po- 
tential insurance army effective. We 
believe that the task is not an impossible 
one and we are going to undertake it. 
There have been many concrete illus- 
trations of what insurance men can do 
for themselves and their patrons when 
united. It is our purpose to continue 
such efforts in behalf of the casualty and 
surety business because we are satisfied 
that the opportunity for real achicve- 
ment and real service to all concerned is 
a great one. 

“Not only, however, must the insurance 
business be marshaled for its own de- 
fense, but the public must be convinced 
of the justness of the cause we repre- 
sent. Education of the people generally, 
and particularly business men, as to the 
vital importance of sound insurance in 
the economic well-being of the nation is 
absolutely essential in any such cami- 
paign. Public ignorance is today our 
greatest liability; our second greatest 
liability in the field of public relations 
is the ignorance of our own people in 
regard to the fundamental economics of 
their own business. Education and or- 
ganization have been too much neglected 
by this keystone industry of ours. I ap- 
peal to you, therefore, as repre sentatives 
of insurance to help in carrying out such 
a program.’ 


Wallace Falvey 


(Continued from Page 34) 
hygiene committee of the New York Tu- 
berculosis & Health Association. 


Recreational Pursuits 





Away from business Wallace Falvey 
is a prince of good fellows, thoroughly 
enjoying his golf, swimming and tennis 
and spending his summers at the Apa- 
wamis Club, Rye, N. Y. On the cultural 
side Mr. Falvey is fond of music, has 
artistic appreciation, and is a good con- 
tract bridge player. He is forty years 
old; a bachelor. 
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“Insurance stands better than ever with the 


i years ago I would have accused my- 

self of excessive optimism if I had haz- 
arded a close guess of my 1934 income. And 
five years ago, I would have regarded my out- 
look overly pessimistic if I had predicted that 
my income wouldn’t continue to grow as it had 
in the boom days. 

“But even if I have guessed wrong about my 
earnings, both up and down, I’m glad I went 
into the insurance business. I’ve been in the 

business long enough to see insurance at work. 
I’ve seen policies I sold rescue people from 
what would have been financial calamities. 
I’ve seen a lot of people get peace of mind and 
happiness out of just the possession of policies. 


“I’m proud of the record of insurance. There 
were times when I wondered if I shouldn’t have 
a bargain basement, but I’m glad now that I 
didn’t. I’ve had offers that would have in- 
creased my income even though I didn’t in- 
crease my business. As it turned out I’m glad 


I was contented to go along as I started. 
a 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


public and so do insurance men, I guess, even 
though some people who have guilty con- 
sciences about driving without automobile in- 
surance or procrastinating about life insurance 
tell themselves we are pests. 

“As I look back over each day I am seldom 
satisfied with my accomplishments but as I 
look back over the past few years I find a lot of 
satisfaction in having been an insurance man. 
I’m not content to earn this year what I did 
last, but I find a lot of contentment in what I 
did earn last year and every year since I be- 
came an agent. 

“T’m glad I’m an insurance man.” 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP 





UA{PROVED By (THE ACID TEST) OF TIME//// 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FiRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


New York ,N.Y. 
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STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1934 


GROSS ASSETS SURPLUS FOR 


of Insurance Companies 


BONDS & STOCKS Reserve for Reserve for Losses POLICYHOLDERS 
Market Quotations Unearned and All Other *Surplus for Market Quotations 
Gross Assets*t Dec. 31, 1934 Premiums Claims Capital Policyholders Dec. 31, 1934 

Continental.......... $71,203,586 $73,310,562 $20,381,495 $7,544,113 $4,873,990 $43,277,978 $45,384,954 
Fidelity-Phenix....... 55,036,775 * 56,311,772 16,194,223 6,237,727 3,464,825, 32,604,825 33,879,822 
Ss cones a’ cane 20,284,347 20,601 ,950 5,586,120 1,539,555 2,000,000 13,158,672 13,476,275 
American Eajle...... 12,037,471 12,300,754 3,258,173 1,335,766 1,000,000 7,443,532 7,706,815 
First American....... 3,823,800 3,891 ,662 857,132 214,994 1,000,000 2,751,674 2,819,537 
Maryland............ 2,426,459 2,442,427 344,578 87,898 1,000,000 1,993,983 2,009,951 
Fidelity & Casualty... 34,293,050 34,665,088 10,511,049 17,887,300 2,250,000 5,899,701 6,266,740 





“Bond and Stock valuations on basis approve! Ly Nationa! Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


+Securities carried in the above statements are deposited for purposes required by law. Continental, $752,147.50; Fidelity-Phenix, $€33,041.50; Niagara, $506,584.00; American 
Cagle, $45,202.50; First American, $258,760.80; Maryland, $245,983.00; Fidelity & Casualty, $1,607,321.95. 


STRENGTH 


Diversified selected investments in leading American industries. 
Reserves to meet every obligation in full, leaving large policyholders surplus 
in excess of all obligations. 


SERVICE 


Experienced agents to protect capably the interests of assureds. 
Conservative underwriters to protect the interest of assureds. 
Adequate inspection service. 

An expense ratio that conserves assured’s premium dollar. 
Experienced adjusters, assuring competent and equitable adjustment of losses. 
Payment of all honest claims in full. 


CHARACTER 


Famous for fair dealing. 
Has commanded confidence of insuring public for over 80 years. 
Losses paid since organization $966,089,134.94. 


You can increase national progress by putting the unemployed back to work in American 
industry through dealing with American Institutions to the fullest extent first. | As thoroughly 
American companies with their assets invested in diversified sound American industries “America 
Fore’ companies serve to develop further our country’s manufacturing enterprises and the 
employment of additional labor, making for increased production and national progress. 


mn 
Chairman of the Boards. 
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